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The nine-year experience of schools and teachers colleges 


with General Mills Nutrition-Education Aids 


During the past nine years, schools in 
all 48 states have undertaken nutrition- 
education programs using materials and 
other aids organized by General Mills. 


Effective, graded teaching procedures 
have been developed for improving eating 
habits of school children, and for influenc- 
ing the eating habits of their families 
and communities. 

General Mills aids used in the various 
programs are shown here. They were 
developed by leaders in educational fields 
in co-operation with authorities in home 
economics, health and nutrition. The 
entire activity has been supported as a 
public service by General Mills, in recog- 
nition of this company’s obligations to 
the American people, and of its interest 


in the nation’s health and eating habits. 
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MATERIALS FOR OLDER STUDENTS, 
PARENTS, ADULT GROUPS 


AIDS FOR ADMINISTRATORS 
AND TEACHERS 

Charts and booklets discussing calories, proteins, 
vitamins, minerals, the Basic Seven Food Groups 
... the nutritive place of cereal grains . . . leaflet 
to secure parent understanding and co-operation. 


Six booklets that cover the various phases of 
nutrition-education programs. Planning and 
organizational helps, suggestions for adminis- 


trators and teachers. 
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PUPIL READERS 

Story lessons about food and health for rst 
through 4th grades. All have graded vocabu- 
laries, and are printed in full color. 





CLASSROOM POSTERS 
For day-after-day reminders of the basic facts 
of good food and health habits. In color. For 


elementary grades. 








MOTION PICTURES 

One, designed particularly for teachers in train- 
ing and service, shows methods effective in 
improving eating habits of children. Two others 
are for parefits and adult groups. One discusses 
feeding problems of small children; the other 
shows an actual community-school nutrition- 


education program in operation. 





EVALUATION AIDS 


School lunch and food information, as well as 
survey forms to help give an accurate picture 
of nutrition knowledge and practices. Also, 
nation-wide data on.children’s eating habits. 


A BACKGROUND OF RESEARCH, 
DEMONSTRATION AND TEACHER 
EDUCATION 
Nutrition-education projects in which General 
Mills has figured during the past nine years 
include APPLIED RESEARCH by colleges, uni- 
versities and state education departments on 
subjects such as factors influencing diet... 
DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS in many states 
to evaluate materials and teaching techniques 
. and SUMMER WORKSHOPS that have high- 
lighted the advantages of teaching the teacher 
for effective nutrition education in the classroom. 


Edueation Aids 
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TEACHING MATERIALS OFFERED 
WITHOUT CHARGE 

Booklets, posters and other teaching aids shown 
here are available, in limited quantities, to 
interested administrators and teachers. Please 
fill in pertinent information on the coupon 


below and mail. 


EDUCATION SECTION, Public Services Dept. V-1 
GENERAL MILLS, MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
I would like to receive some of your nutrition-education 


materials. mi 
[_] As samples to show to teachers 


| As a classroom set for my pupils 
Name aes 
School 
Street Address , whe 
City ___State me 
Grade Levels 


Position 


No. of Pupils 
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The Wisconsin State Colleges salute . . . 


this year’s Alice in Dairyland, Mary Ellen Jenks, 
who will return to her studies at a State College 
in the fall. She is five foot two, weighs 105 
pounds, .plays the piano, loves to read, hike, 
and swim, and plans to be a teacher when she 
graduates in two years. 

Her reign over Dairyland, Wisconsin, ends 
late in June so she won't be able to attend 
summer school. That's the only disadvantage 
we can see in being queen-for-a-year. Mary 
Ellen will miss the concerts, workshops, forums, 
lectures, field trips, and recreation offered dur- 
ing the summer on her favorite campus. 

Lucky you! You aren't Alice in Dairyland but 
you can go to summer school this summer at 
any one of the ten state colleges. You meet 
your friends in the friendly atmosphere of a 
small college and earn credits for advancement 
or a degree. 

Summer school lasts six weeks except for 
eight weeks of graduate work at Superior. We'll 
see you in class in June. 

‘Bye, Alice. We'll see you in class next 
September. 
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Wisconsin State College 


Eau Claire ____ June 
la Crosse _____ June 
Milwaukee ____ June 
Oshkosh ______ June 
Platteville _____ June 
River Falls ____ June 
Stevens Point __ June 
Stout Institute _ June 
Superior ______ June 
Whitewater ___ June 


14 
14 
21 
14 
14 
14 
21 
21 
21 
21 


Write for a summer 


bulletin today. 





WISCONSINS 
Wice in Dairyland 
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Summer School Classes Begin 


Eagie River Summer School Conservation Camp 
begins June 21 and ends July 24 
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The Cover 


Our cover photograph is an ae- 
rial: view of the campus at Wis- 
consin State College, La Crosse. 
It is typical of the pleasant set- 
ting for summer work at all the 
State Colleges and Stout Institute. 
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Calendar of Events 


Mar. 22-26—North Central Association - 


of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
Palmer House, Chicago 

Mar. 25-26—Wisconsin Association of 
School Administrators, Milwaukee 

Mar. 26-27—NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, Milwaukee 

Mar. 27—Secondary Education Gon- 
ference—Social Studies— Wisconsin 
State College, Milwaukee 

Apr. 9—Northeastern WEA, Appleton 

Apr. 12-15—NEA Regional Instruc- 
tional Conference, Minneapolis 

Apr. 18-23—American Childhood Edu- 
cation International Conference, St. 
Paul 

Apr. 238-24—Future Teachers of Amer- 
ica, Oshkosh 

Apr. 27-29—Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Milwaukee 

May 1—wWisconsin Council for Social 
Studies, Madison 

May 7-8—Wisconsin Elementary Prin- 
cipals Association, Stevens Point 

May 14-16—Wisconsin Association for 
Childhood Education, Green Lake 

May 14-15—Wisconsin Home Econom- 
ics Association, Stevens Point 

Nov. 4-6—WEA, Milwaukee 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
SUMMER SESSION 


Presents the Following Program for 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


June 25 - August 20 


WORKSHOPS—Economic Education in the Elementary School (scholarships 
equal to tuition, room and board); Modern Language Workshops 
(3 weeks) to equip either elementary or secondary teachers to instruct in 
the elementary grades in one of these languages: French, German or 
Spanish. 

HUMAN DEVELOPMENT AND LEARNING: Child psychology; The 
child, his nature and his needs; Human abilities and learning; Human 
development in infancy and early childhood; Nature of the exceptional 
child; Conceptual learning; Advanced study of the young child. 


EDUCATIONAL SURVEY, THEORY AND CRITICISM: The educa- 


tional thought of John Dewey; Issues in elementary education. 


MEASUREMENT, STATISTICS AND RESEARCH PROCEDURES: 
Principles of appraisal and evaluation in education; Statistical method 
applied to education. 

ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION: Introduction to supervision: 
planning and evaluation of educational programs; National, state and 
county school administration ; Administration of teacher personnel ; Legal 
aspects of school administration; Seminar in school administration. 


CURRICULUM PLANNING AND TEACHING OF SCHOOL SUB- 
JECTS: Elementary school curriculum; Curriculum problems and prac- 
tice in kindergarten—primary education; Seminar in elementary education; 
Children’s literature; Classroom use of television and radio; Methods in 
audio-visual instruction; field practice in supervision, curriculum and 
method; Contemporary practices in art education; Reading in the elemen- 
tary school; Directing instruction in language arts; Language arts in the 
elementary school; Health information for teachers; Investigations in the 
teaching of arithmetic; Methods of teaching science in the elementary 
school; Social studies in the elementary school; Teaching of speech in the 
elementary school; Creative dramatics for children; Teaching of dance to 
children; Art in elementary education; Organization of elementary 
school arts. 

EDUCATIONAL DIAGNOSIS AND REMEDIATION: Diagnosis and 
treatment of pupil adjustment difficulties; Nature of the exceptional child; 
Quantitative techniques in educational diagnosis; Remedial reading; 
Wechsler testing; Hearing rehabilitation; Practice in reading clinic; Prac- 
tice in psycho-educational clinic. 





Com plete information on the Summer Program 
may be obtained from: 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, MADISON 6 
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—_—. educator who re- 
ys cently visited our state to 
study adult education and library 
programs made the following 
comment: “In Germany we have 
placed too much emphasis upon 
the future of the country in the 
training of our children and youth 
while I believe you are placing 
too much emphasis upon the 
future of the child in your educa- 
tion and training programs.” 

This statement is significant 
when it is viewed in the light of 
historical events of the present 
century, for within a period of 
less than 30 years Germany has 
been centrally responsible for two 
world wars. 

In September and early Octo- 
ber, 1953, I was included in a 
group of American educators who 
visited West Germany as guests 
of the German government to 
study the educational system and 
view conditions as they now exist. 
Although a visit as brief as one 
month enabled me to make only a 
cursory study of educational pro- 
grams and schools in that coun- 
try, I noted many significant fac- 
tors which bear out the above 
expressed opinion that the Ger- 
man educational system in the 
past has placed too much em- 
phasis upon the future of the 
country in the education and 
training of children and youth. 


Basic Organization 
An examination of the basic 


organization of the German edu- 
cational system must be made in 





Observing and comparing the strength and weakness 


of the school system and the economy of a foreign 


country gives us a chance to take a new 


look at our own 


Education and Efficiency 


C. L. Greiber 
Director, Wisconsin State Board of Vocational and Adult Education 
Madison, Wisconsin 


order to understand the possible 
relationship between their educa- 
tion and training program and 
the way in which these German 
people followed an unstable lead- 
ership in provoking and fighting 
World War I and World War II. 
All children in Germany enroll in 
the elementary school at age six 
and attend grades one thru four. 
After completion of the first four 
years in the elementary school 
they transfer to the gymnasium 
school which is preparatory for 
high school and college. Most of 
the children, however, remain in 
the elementary school for a total 
of eight years and are then in- 
dentured as apprentices and en- 
rolled in a special vocational 
school one day a week during the 


German educator explains the method of teaching weaving to the U. S. visitors. 
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period of apprenticeship, for re- 
lated instruction. Others enroll 
in a full-time vocational school or 
attend continuation school for one 
day each week while working on 
a job. Scholarships are made 
available for gifted children of 
poor circumstances who might 
profit by attendance at a univer- 
sity or technical college, but the 
number of available scholarships 
only allow for a small number of 
such pupils to receive such finan- 
cial assistance. 

Consequently more than 80 per 
cent of the youth of secondary 
school age in Germany are being 
trained thru vocational education 
or apprenticeship for some spe- 
cific skilled occupation which will 
enable them to make the most 
effective contribution to the na- 
tional economy. 

As has already been pointed 
out, apprentices and other work- 
ing youth attend school only one 
day per week and receive instruc- 
tion which is directly related to 
preparation in a skilled occupa- 
tion. These youth are generally 
from 14 to 17 or 18 years of age 
which is a formative period for 
training in civic and social re- 
sponsibilities. It is readily admit- 
ted by German educators that 
there has been a great emphasis 
in schools in the past on author- 
ity, obedience, and efficiency. Pu- 
pils are impressed with the fact 
that authority must be recognized 
and a similar emphasis is placed 
upon obedience of the individual 
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and development of proficiency in 
employment preparation. 


Adoption of American Methods 


Many German educators em- 
phasized to us that they appre- 
ciated certain shortcomings in 
their educational system and that 
American methods were being 
adopted insofar as possible in the 
training of children and youth. 
They are continuing to place em- 
phasis upon training for skilled 
occupations but efforts are being 
made to’ find time in the school 
program for teaching civic and 
social responsibilities. Many 
schools now devote two hours per 
week to civic and social training 
but a major problem for some 
time may be the inability of some 
teachers to give this instruction 
in a satisfactory manner. It has 
also been proposed that the one 
day a week of school attendance 
requirement for apprentices and 
working youth be extended to two 
days in each week so that more 
time may be devoted to instruc- 
tion in civic and social problems. 
This proposal has met resistance 
from employers who feel that the 
on-the-job training program will 
be harmed and production ad- 
versely effected. 


Trained in Skills 

From my observation I was im- 
pressed that children and youth 
are being well trained in the skills 
which will enable them to become 
productive workers but that there 
has been too little attention given 
to training for meeting civic and 
social responsibilities. One won- 
ders if this basic educational pro- 
gram has been a source of strength 
to the country and also because 
of certain neglects, a reason for 
some major weakness. 

The educational program un- 
doubtedly had much to do with 
the great recovery of Germany 
after World War I, the similar 
recovery which has already been 
made from the effects of World 
War II and the fighting strength 
displayed by that nation during 
both World War I and World 
War II. However, the emphasis 
upon obedience and authority in 
the education and training of chil- 
dren and youth, together with a 
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lack of training in basic civil re- 
sponsibilities may have been one 
of the reasons why the German 
people rallied to a leadership of 
the Hitler type in the 1930’s which 
eventually embroiled the country 
in a war of aggression and de- 
struction. 

The rapid economic recoveries 
of Germany do not permit us to 
condemn the emphasis which is 
being placed upon the training 
for skills, but rather should lead 
to a hope that the future will 
bring a balance in the education 
of children and youth thru in- 
creased training in civic and so- 
cial responsibilities. Training of 
this type would prepare them to 
make proper decisions as citizens 
of a democratic nation and en- 
able them to express their true 
convictions instead of blindly fol- 
lowing a false leadership which 
might embroil the world in a 
future war of destruction. 


Lack Citizenship Training 


Although Germany in the past 
has neglected the important as- 
pects of training which includes 
the development of a citizen who 
can effectively carry out his civic 
and social responsibilities, the 
educators of that nation are now 
recognizing that lack and are 
preparing to meet this need with- 
out materially decreasing the 
training of children and youth in 
the development of proper pro- 
ductive skills and appreciations. 

In order to bring the compari- 
son between the German educa- 
tional system and our own into 
proper focus, I believe that atten- 
tion must also be given to the 
question of whether we are plac- 
ing a proper emphasis in our 
schools so that.the future of the 
child and the future of the coun- 
try is taken into consideration. 
Perhaps in this country we do 
not recognize any necessary dis- 
tinction between the two. This is 
demonstrated by the fact that any 
American child of whatever eco- 
nomic background has more op- 
portunity to climb up the educa- 
tional ladder than in Germany. 
This helps the future of any truly 
democratic country by using hu- 
man - potentialities wisely. 

Favorable economic conditions 
depend to a large degree upon the 


skill and the productive efficiency 
of the citizens. Successful compe- 
tition for foreign trade will de- 
pend to a large degree upon the 
cost of manufactured products 
and the skill and proficiency with 
which they are fashioned. Loss of 
foreign markets because of ineffi- 
cient production methods due to 
neglect in the training of a skilled 
people will have a negative effect 
upon the economy of any nation. 
It is incumbent upon our educa- 
tional system in the interest of 
future needs to further develop 
and extend guidance programs 
which will enable the youth of 
our country to make a proper 
selection of an occupation. The 
children and youth of our coun- 
try thru our educational system 
must be schooled on the relation- 
ship of work to our economy and 
their responsibility to work effi- 
ciently and with skill. This is nec- 
essary for an industrial economy 
which will meet an increased com- 
petition from other industrial na- 
tions in the sale of our manufac- 
tured products in the world 
markets. 


Reevaluate Our Own System 


It is possible that we could 
profitably reevaluate our educa- 
tion and training programs to 
the end that there will be no loss 
in the training of our children 
and youth for the meeting of 
civic and social responsibilities, 
but there will be an increase in 
the development of training pro- 
grams which place an emphasis 
upon the development of produc- 
tive skills and the recognition of 
work as a necessary ingredient to 
economic sufficiency. It is impor- 
tant that we make a self-analysis 
comparable to that which we have 
asked the German educators to 
make so that shortcomings in our 
educaticn and training programs 
may be corrected. Perhaps then 
we will take steps which will re- 
sult in education and training 
programs for children and youth 
with a proper balance of emphasis 
and with a recognition that both 
the future of the country and the 
future of the child must be con- 
sidered in the important prepa- 
ration for life within a democ- 
racy. 
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Our Exchange Teachers 
Relate Their Experiences. 


That you may become better acquainted with our neigh- 


bors across the seas, we asked the exchange teachers 


from Wisconsin to tell us about the schools in which 


HE sun is coming back to 
Norway. No longer is it pitch 
dark when we go to school at 
8:30 in the morning, nor gloom 
again when we get up from the 
dinner table a little after 3:00 in 
the afternoon. And so I know 
that spring is coming and my 
year in Norway will soon be over. 
What words can I use to de- 
scribe this wonderful year? Ex- 
hilarating, relaxing—stimulating, 
heart-warming—strange, yet 
familiar. Do they sound like par- 
adoxes? They are. But that I 
think is the reason why the whole 
year has been so interesting and 
memorable. 

You see my assignment in Nor- 
way under the Fulbright program 
has been to teach in various sec- 
ondary schools and two teachers 
colleges in the heart of Norway, 
the region around Trondheim 
known as Trondelog. That’s be- 
cause the Norwegian teacher, 
Dagfinn Westberg, who is taking 
my place at ‘Wausau Senior High 
School, was a principal and 
teacher at the Orkanger Second- 
ary School which is in Tronde- 
log. I couldn’t possibly take over 
his job as a teacher of German 
and history in addition to Eng- 
lish because I couldn’t speak Nor- 
wegian. Correction—can’t speak 
Norwegian. No one would call 
my kind of railroad station and 
restaurant Norwegian “speaking 
the language.” 


Study of English 


How then can I teach in Nor- 
wegian schools? That’s a good 
question, but not if you are think- 
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ing only of the language problem. 
For if so, you are underestimat- 
ing both the quality and quantity 
of English learned in the Nor- 
wegian schools. In the cities and 
some small towns, young people 
begin studying English in the 
last two years of the lower school 
from the ages of 12 to 14. Those 
from rural schools with no Eng- 
lish training often join the others 
at the secondary school level and 
in a surprisingly short time man- 
age to catch up with the rest. One 
of the teachers here in Steinkjer, 
who, by the way, doesn’t approve 
of starting English lessons so 
early, claims that after five 
months together with the others 
in a first year class, three of the 
nine who had never taken Eng- 
lish previously are now the best 
in the class. I talked to that class 
the other day for about ten min- 
utes and was delighted to see 
their faces light up with under- 
standing. And then we learned a 
song—“‘K-K-K-Katy” which: has 
proved to be a great favorite with 
beginning classes. 

In general though my teaching 
is directed to the 17 to 19 year 
group in the third and fourth 
classes. I usually help them go 
thru selections related to America 
which are found in the new 


This is 


they teach and the people with whom they work. 


Anglo-American Readers. In the 
fourth year classes I am able to 
present material exactly as I 
would for my better Junior U. S. 
History classes back home. I have 
found among both teachers and 
students great interest in the 
United States, some misunder- 
standing, and a rather healthy 
skepticism about American poli- 
cies and decisions. In such a situ- 
ation, and in facing young people 
who are curious because the 
teacher is new and an American, 
and attentive because the foreign 
language demands concentration, 
no teacher could help but feel a 
bit more inspired than under or- 
dinary circumstances. As I men- 
tioned before, it’s exhilarating! 


Professional Organization 

The secondary school teachers 
known as lektors appear to be a 
very stable professional group. It 
takes about seven years of Uni- 
versity training to pass the 
exams, and after all that, not 
many except a few in the science 
line ever think of changing pro- 
fessions. At first I thought they 
were a completely satisfied group 
because I heard so little griping. 
But they’re not. They too keep on 
working for higher salaries and 
other benefits. However, the work 


A Great Country-Norway 


Jane E. Bjorklund 
Steinkjer off. landsgymnas Steinkjer, Norway 











Norwegian teachers associations are usually a small enough group to come to- 
gether in someone’s home. Miss Bjorklund, at the right, meets with fellow educators. 


is done by their association in 
Oslo rather than local committees 
because Norway has a national 
educational. system and policies 
are set by the parliament. By law 
teachers are represented by vot- 
ing members on every local school 
board. 

Incidentally, Norwegian lektors 
pay very high professional dues— 
over $17. That’s high considering 
that their salaries are about half 
of ours. I know it would be a lot 
for me to pay out of. my Norwe- 
gian salary and I am being paid 
the highest salary allowed a lek- 
tor in their salary schedule. Here 
women are paid the same amount 
as men. 

I started out by mentioning 
that this experience was relax- 
ing. Perhaps that ought to be ex- 
plained. True we teach a six day 
week. However, the ordinary lek- 
tor has only about 20 classes and 
many free periods. The day starts 
at 8:30 and ends at 2:00 After 
every 45 minute period there is a 
ten minute break when even in 
the coldest weather students stroll 
outdoors and the teachers chat 
and smoke in a well furnished 
and cozy teachers’ room. At 11 
o’clock the break is 20 minutes 
and everyone has lunch and cof- 
fee. The bell isn’t considered a 
signal to be in place, but to start 
moving to one’s place, so there is 
no need to jump and run. 

Only rarely does a teacher have 
responsibilities beyond the class- 
room. Outside of the teachers col- 
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lege in Levanger I have been as- 
sociated with only one school that 
presented plays, none with any 
music groups, two with active 
student organizations that ar- 
ranged for evening parties, none 
with anything we would call an 
interscholastic sports program, 
one with a small publication, and 
none with any art. There are 
almost no committee meetings. 
When their local teachers asso- 
ciations meet, they are a small 
enough group to come together in 
someone’s home. 


Happy Medium 


And yet I don’t think that I 
would like this for all time. Even 


now I am beginning to miss a 
school where “things happen.” 
Isn’t there someway we can find 
a happy medium between our rat 
race and this enervating calm? 
The Norwegian schoo] doesn’t try 
to be everything to everybody 
and yet the country has a much 
stronger professional theater than 
Wisconsin with about the same 
population, many more good art- 
ists, more oil paintings on the 
walls of ordinary homes than I’ve 
ever seen outside a museum, a 
sports minded public, two or three 
good bookstores in most towns, 
and a politically conscious public 
that sends 85 per cent of its quali- 
fied voters to the polls. 

Whenever I feel rather smug 
about how much we offer to stu- 
dents in our high schools, I am 
suddenly reminded of facts like 
these and then I wonder how our 
schools would compare with Nor- 
way’s if we measured them by the 
amount of carryover there is into 
adult life of such cultural stand- 
ards which give a country its 
spiritual strength. Norway dur- 
ing the German occupation dem- 
onstrated that her people had 
such strength. It was President 
Roosevelt who reminded the 
American people during the last 
war that if they wished to know 
why the war was being fought, 
they should look to Norway. 
There people were demonstrating 
that a real love of freedom can 
never be crushed. It’s something 
to think about. 





My British School 


Bernice M. Blauert 


Stepgates County Primary Junior School 
Chertsey, Surrey, England 


HE everyday school experi- 

ence of a teacher in a new 
situation can be varied—interest- 
ing, amusing, surprising, strange, 
challenging. But when those ex- 
periences are in a new country 
as well, they become a succession 
of memorable events. As an ex- 
change teacher from Manitowoc, 
Wisconsin, to Stepgates County 
Primary Junior School in Chert- 


sey, Surrey, England, I know I 
shall remember my varied experi- 
ences for many years to come. 
My class of 45 eight and nine 
year old boys and girls is Form 
VI in Stepgates County Primary 
Junior—a school of 450 children 
ranging in ages from seven to 
eleven. The school year contains 
three terms beginning in Septem- 
ber and ending this year on the 
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23 of July. The school day begins 
with an assembly of all 450 chil- 
dren in the main hall for a short 
religious service consisting of a 
hymn, Bible reading, and prayers. 
Twenty minutes of Religious In- 
struction follows in the class- 
room. The work in all classes must 
be based on “The Surrey Educa- 
tion Committee Syllabus of Re- 
ligious Instruction” compiled by 
the Ministry of Education and 
representatives of various 
churches in England. During as- 
sembly one morning, instead of 
praying “Our Father” one little 
boy thought it a fine opportunity 
to amuse his neighbor with a 
story about “the brick-layer down 
the street.” 


Teacher’s Arithmetic Lesson 


On the first day of the week, 
much of the allotted time for the 
first period is taken up in col- 
lecting “dinner money.” A school 
canteen provides a noon meal for 
children who want it and for 
which 9 pence per day is paid 
with an additional subsidy from 
the County. “Teacher” had the 
best arithmetic lesson the first 
day collecting 3 and 9 (3 shillings 
and 9 pence) from each child for 
the week’s dinners and totaling 
the half-crowns, florins, shillings, 
sixpences, etc., down to ha’pen- 
nies. Also in arithmetic, -instead 
of the decomposition method in 
subtraction, teacher had to learn 
the equal addition method in 
which ten, if added to the ones 
place in the minuend is also added 
to the tens place in the subtra- 
hend. 

A 20 minute Physical Educa- 
tion class each day consists of 
various activities with or without 
apparatus to promote physical ex- 
ercise and body development and 
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to develop skills for organized 
games. The one games-period of 
the week is an additional class. 
At morning free playtime or re- 
cess, the teachers gather in the 
staff room for the first of three 
cups of tea which they have 
throughout the day. I find myself 
doing as the Romans do, or in 
this case as the English—on play- 
ground duty with a cup of tea in 
hand. 


Contacts with Parents 


I greatly miss the many con- 
tacts with parents to which I had 
been accustomed, particularly 
Manitowo’s unique system of 
“home-calling’” in October of 
each year. In Surrey, reports to 
parents are made only once a year 
at the closing of the second term 
at Easter. Promotions follow at 
the same time with an additional 
limited number in July. 

The children’s interest in 
America probably is second to 
that of the Royal Family. Many 
books about them are brought to 
school and proudly displayed to 
classmates. The progress of the 
present round-the-world trip of 
Queen Elizabeth is followed daily 
on maps and by keeping scrap- 
books of pictures from newspa- 
pers and magazines. Many of the 
children’s, as well as the parents’, 
misconceptions of American life 
can be attributed to the “cinema.” 

Having to adjust to teaching 
without the »sual aids such as 
duplicating machine, films and 
film projector, etc., has been chal- 
lenging. However, the United 
States Information Service of the 
American Embassy in London 
has been valuable in providing 
children’s records for _ stories, 
songs, and games, and photo- 
graphic display sets on American 
life. 


Language Differences 


Then there is the language. 
Since I speak American and my 
little Britishers speak English, 
occasionally there is difficulty in 
understanding one another, par- 
ticularly if I’m given an isolated 
word. Soon there are forty-four 
“helping” the other child make 
the word clear. To the children, 
erasers on pencils are rubbers, 


the last word in the alphabet is 
zed, it was a “lorry” going down 
the street, and the story was 
“ever so good, Miss.” I’m amused 
when I hear, “Good mawning, 
teachaws” or “faw faws ah six- 
teen.”” The teacher is never called 
by her full name but “Miss” and 
this is injected every three or 
four words. I’ve often been 
(ben?) lost for all the Misses. 
But like American children, girl 
is spelled as gril and the teacher 
sometimes becomes “Mama.” 

I have been extremely fortu- 
nate to be placed in a school with 
a very friendly, kind, and helpful 
staff. Miss Hilda Greenwood, the 
Headmistress, has just returned 
this year from an exchange to 
Baltimore, Maryland, and has 
been very understanding and 
friendly. She has arranged for 








me to visit a Girls’ Grammar 
School and an Infants’ School as 
well as providing a day in London 
for the Lord Mayor’s Show and 
another day to present a school 
purse to Princess Margaret at 
Royal Albert Hall in behalf of a 
Children’s Society. 

And so, in a crowded classroom 
where the temperature is in the 
low 50’s, and even with chilblains 
on my fingers and toes, I realize 
each day the privilege I have in 
being able to work with another 
country’s future citizens and am 
extremely grateful for the oppor- 
tunity that is mine. 








‘Teachers are Important 
_— oe 


‘Teacher Recruitment 


David L. Bowman 
Research Assistant to the Director of the Wisconsin State Colleges 
. Madison, Wisconsin 


EACHERS in the elementary 

and secondary schools have 
long been interested in what hap- 
pens to the student after gradua- 
tion—where he goes, whether or 
not he continues his education, 
and what vocation he follows. 
Teachers of teachers in institu- 
tions of higher education have 
long been interested in what hap- 
pened to the student before grad- 
uation—where he comes from, 
why he decided to continue his 
education, and why he chose a 
particular vocation. The person- 
nel of the Wisconsin State Col- 
leges have made an effort to 
answer the latter group of ques- 
tions and in so doing have un- 
covered data that indicate the im- 
portance of the teacher in deter- 
mining answers to the first set of 
questions. 

This effort to understand the 
reasons behind the selection of a 
college and vocation—an effort 
promising to aid in the State Col- 
lege campaign to evaluate and im- 
prove present recruitment prac- 
tices—has been made thru a sur- 
vey of entering freshmen at the 
nine Wisconsin State Colleges. 
Each high school graduate of 
last June who registered at a 
State College and appeared for 
his first class found himself con- 
fronted with a questionnaire de- 
signed cooperatively by the Cen- 
tral Office of the Wisconsin State 
Colleges and the nine recruitment 
directors. Under the guidance of 
the class instructors 2,674 of 
these questionnaires were com- 
pleted. They called for informa- 
tion regarding 1. the location of 
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the student’s high school, 2. the 
career he intends to follow, 3. the 
kinds of recruitment materials he 
received and the channels thru 
which he received them, 4. the 
pre-entrance contacts he made 
with the college and its personnel, 
and 5. the type and degree of in- 
fluence which led him to continue 
his education, enter the teaching 
profession, and select a particu- 
lar college. The results of this 
survey, which was recently dis- 
tributed by the Office of the 
Board of Regents of State Col- 
leges, and a comparison with re- 
sults of a similar survey con- 
ducted in the previous year were 
most enlightening. 


Recruitment Area Increasing 


Four hundred or 88 per cent of 
Wisconsin’s public high schools 
were represented in freshman en- 





year. This fact as well as the in- 
crease in the percentage of high 
schools represented this year as 
against a year ago may well indi- 
cate that cooperative efforts by 
college personnel to ensure state- 
wide recruitment coverage have 
been somewhat successful. 

Close to 100 per cent of the en- 
rolling freshmen had received a 
college catalog, recruitment pam- 
phlets, and other materials re- 
garding the college prior to their 
application for admission. These 
materials were most frequently 
received thru the mail, from the 
high school principal or guidance 
director, from a college represen- 
tative visiting the high school, 
and when visiting a particular 
college campus. At one college 50 
per cent of the enrolling fresh- 
men received a personal letter 
from the president of the institu- 
tion prior to or following their 
application for admission. At an- 
other 80 per cent received per- 
sonal letters from faculty mem- 
bers. At still another 40 per cent 
received personal letters from col- 
lege students. Well over a third 
of the enrolling freshmen had 
been contacted personally by col- 


Colleges have worked to recruit teachers, but a survey 


of freshmen shows that, between parents, college repre- 


sentatives, or teachers, teachers have the most influ- 


ence with high school students in choosing a career. 


rollments. Over 50 per cent of 
Wisconsin’s private high schools, 
20 states, and several foreign 
countries were also represented. 
Although La Crosse led the col- 
leges in the number of high 
schools represented (143) and the 
number of Wia6sconsin counties 
represented (52 out of 71), all of 
the colleges drew students from 
a wider area than in the previous 


lege representatives visiting high 
schools and two-thirds of the 
freshmen had visited the campus 
during a college sponsored visita- 
tion day or some other time prior 
to their application for admission. 
These data and the realization 
that recruitment activities are 
conducted primarily by persons 
carrying full-time responsibilities 
as instructors or administrators 
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indicate that the Wisconsin State 
Solleges are making a valiant ef- 
fort to meet the teacher-shortage 
crisis. 


Influence of Teachers 


Other data, however, suggest 
that all State College attempts at 
selective teacher recruitment are 
at best supplementary to those of 
a group with considerably greater 
influence—the elementary and 
secondary school teachers of Wis- 
consin. First, the teachers under 
whose guidance high school grad- 
uates have matured were most 
frequently listed by freshmen as 
the group of persons influencing 
their decisions concerning college. 
Parents took second place, and 
college faculty members were at 
the bottom of the list. Second, in- 
asmuch as the majority of fresh- 
men indicated that the colleges 
had little or no effect on their de- 
cision to continue their education, 
it might be concluded that their 
decision was made some time be- 
fore the college contacted them 
or that the major influence was 
exerted by some other group, 
probably both parents and teach- 
ers. Third, since only 58 per cent 
of all the enrolling freshmen in 
September, 1952, had_ selected 
teaching as a career and a slightly 
lower percentage did so in Sep- 
tember, 1953, it might be con- 
cluded that efforts to guide quali- 
fied students into the teaching 
profession are losing ground to 
the “guidance” efforts of other 
professions and occupations. This 
occurs right under the noses of 
the 26,000 teachers who are re- 
sponsible for guiding Wisconsin 
youngsters for seven hours a day, 
185 days a year over a period of 
12 years. The particular signifi- 
cance of these three items lies in 
the implied recruitment potential 
existing individually and collec- 
tively among Wisconsin’s teach- 
ers, grade kindergarten thru 
twelve. 


The teachers of these grades 
have a much greater opportunity 
to increase both the number and 
the quality of prospective teach- 
ers entering the teacher-prepar- 
ing institutions of the state than 
do the personnel of these institu- 
tions. This is not to suggest that 


teacher recruitment pamphlets 
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reeling: from Fewile 


Orlando, Florida 
February 27, 1954 





HAT great all-time experience—the first winter vacation— 

materialized for the Plenzkes upon arrival here on January 
15. I confess that the abrupt release from responsibility, the 
quick change from shivers and barren landscape to full foliage, 
profusion of flowers, birds, kids playing baseball, gives one a 
sort of bewildering shock from which it takes time to recover. 
Such mental confusions may be avoided by taking winter vaca- 
tions as soon as possible. 

It is late spring here. Nature is bustin’ out all over. The 
mocking bird, glorified in song and story, is everyw here. This 
friendly noisome fellow is a rare bird, indeed. Like some other 
rare birds, he hasn’t much originality but is expert in broad- 
casting what he hears. There is an abundance of sightseeing, 
tropical gardens, sports, novel pastimes. I assure you Miami 
Beach at the height of the season is not comparable to what 
NEA saw there last summer. Pursuits and purposes are far dif- 
ferent at this time of year. 

Essential living costs, excepting a few items, are definitely 
lower, which explains why thousands of northerners retire or 
spend the winter here. People are helpful, obliging, polite and 
I have met only one sales clerk in the “crab” category—quite 
a record. 

Wisconsin cars are everywhere, even down in Key West. 
(The folks up home seem to be pretty well heeled.) Like most of 
us, they’re in a rush to see too much in a day instead of loiter- 
ing and allowing the beauty of the scene to sink in. We’ll have 
to settle into a relaxed tempo to get the full benefits which the 
area offers. 

The Orlando region has many Wisconsinites and we’ve en- 
joyed their company and carefree living. Dean and Mrs. C. J. 
Anderson have a fine, permanent residence in Winter Park. 
Never dreamed years ago that some day Andy would load us 
up with citrus fruit from his own yard. A few miles west are 
the Ralph Balliettes. Near them, in Clermont, are the Fred Wit- 
ters. Have visited and run around with both of them. Might add 
that these two couples really live the life. Ralph Balliette is 
enthusiastically high on Florida and retiring before it’s too late 
to enjoy it. It does make sense. 

The Darlings of Madison, the A. J. Smiths of Union Grove, 
that grand old gentleman from Sun Prairie, Will Renk, and 

many others are here too. 

When this Journal gets to its readers we expat to be on our 
way back to enjoy Spring all over again and hope it will be an 
early and lasting one. 

O. H. PLENZKE 








should be distributed by teachers 
in the primary grades or that a 
campaign should be conducted by 
high school teachers to convince 
seniors that their decisions to be 
lawyers, doctors, or businessmen 
are unwise. It does suggest, how- 
ever, that many general recruit- 


men techniques which can be em- 
ployed by all teachers at all grade 
levels and specific techniques 
which can be employed by partic- 
ular teachers at particular grade 
levels are perhaps not being uti- 
lized to the fullest extent. 
(Turn to page 25) 
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News and Views Department of 
Public Instruction 


HEN we examine the type 

of criticism directed at 
schools, we find two general 
types. One coming largely from 
laymen is directed at what chil- 
dren do or do not learn. The 
emphasis is on results which are 
or are not present in the situa- 
tions examined. The other type, 
coming from educators, usually 
at first hand, questions the pur- 
poses for education as they are 
set up in schools and also the 
methods used. 

Those of us within the profes- 
sion who know the limitations as 
well as the opportunities present 
in our public schools, realize that 
bad examples of teaching can 
always be found. Public education 
is, in this world, still an experi- 
ment. Even in this country with 
its quite long history of public 
education, we find it necessary to 
convince people periodically that 
democratic citizenship requires a 
high level of individual compe- 
tence unthinkable without public 
education. 

It seems that we can learn 
something valuable from criti- 
cism both good and bad. From the 
bad we can learn not to be too 
complacent about how much sup- 
port we have. From the good we 
can learn first to re-examine our 
practices and then to scrutinize 
anew the purposes behind our 
practices. Educators are not im- 
mune to indoctrination, and_ it 
may be possible that we have 
accepted too facilely some educa- 
tional doctrines or that we have 
gone to extremes in carrying them 
out. 


Examination of Purposes 


At this point it may be worth- 
while to give a few illustrations 
of re-exominations of some of our 
educational purposes and prac- 
tices. 
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A rash of magazine articles and books condemning 


education has broken out during the past year. Is the 


RITICISM . 


.. Boon or Bane 


which is leveled against the schools? 


This is a time when educators 
who believe content is more im- 
portant than method are having 
their innings. Insofar as they can 
be grouped in a single class, they 
would subordinate interest to 
effort and expect young people to 
learn certain things at all costs. 

Let us assume for the moment 
that these educators know what 
is important for most youngsters 
to learn (a somewhat dubious as- 
sumption except in the case of 
certain necessary skills such as 
reading and writing). What can 
be taught young people without 
enlisting their interest? They can 
memorize certain facts by a cer- 
tain kind of repetitious effort. 
But facts are inert. They mean 
very little unless they are trans- 
lated into meaningful knowledge. 
This translation means some sort 
of identification with purposes of 
the learner. It is the application 
of knowledge that gives power to 
the learner. Too often we try to 
teach things to young people who 
can see no way of applying their 
learning or who see very little 
reason for applying their learn- 
ing. It would seem important to 
make haste slowly by keeping the 
level of content within the pupil’s 
power and desire to use it. 


Goals of Learning 
Why do so many of us who go 
thru years and years of schooling 
take so long to realize that there 
are two important results that 
should come from learning? 
1. How best to determine the ends 
or goals which applied knowledge 
is to serve 
2. How to learn in order that we 
may know how to apply what we 
learn 


o 


Any reasonable answer to the 
above questions would imply prac- 
tice in determining goals and 
practico in applying knowledge 


to the realization of goals. There 
is no evading the fact that each 
of us is a specialist in living his 
own life. And living is the proper 
determination of purposes and 
the using of knowledge to achieve 
those purposes. 

One of the reasons that schools 
are criticised is that they often 
fall between two stools in their 
teaching job. They neither suc- 
ceed in getting pupils to develop 
the will to force themselves to 
learn nor do they enlist the pu- 
pils’ minds thru interest to con- 
tinue to desire to learn. The doc- 
trine of interest must assume that 
the pupil will develop to the point 
in learning where he himself will 
assume the necessary task be it 
ever so difficult. 

If the only result of our using 
developmental goals and child 
psychology is to create personali- 
ties who wish to take the easy 
way out, then indeed we are lost. 





Life is neither simple nor easy 
and one goal of self-direction in 
learning should be to discover 
and accept this fact. 


Means of Surviving Criticism 
We can survive the criticism 
which comes to us from those who 
over-simplify the problem from 
(Turn to page 27) 
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The presidents inviting you to college this summer in the picture above are: 


President Hansen, Stevens Point; President Polk, Oshkosh; President Hill, Supe- 
rior; President Klotsche, Milwaukee; President Mitchell, La Crosse; President 





_~ 
EAU CLAIRE .. . . June 14 
LA CROSSE.... . June 14 
MILWAUKEE . June 21 
OSHKOSH . June 14 
PLATTEVILLE . June 14 





Davies, Eau Claire; President Newlun, 
Falls; and at the far right, President Williams, Whitewater. Not pictured is Presi- 
dent Fryklund of Stout Institute. 


Piatteville; President Kleinpell, River 





ff 
RIVER FALLS . . June 14 
STEVENS POINT . June 21 
STOUT INSTITUTE . . June 21 
SUPERIOR . . June 21 
WHITEWATER . June 21 


Ten Presidents Invite You to Attend a 
Wisconsin State College Summer Session 





OU have ten invitations requesting your pres- 

ence for the summer. Each invitation presents 
attractive possibilities. You may go north to Supe- 
rior, south to Platteville or Whitewater, east to 
Oshkosh or Milwaukee, west to Eau Claire, River 
Falls, La Crosse, or Menomonie, or pick the middle 
of the state at Stevens Point. 

The summer invitations include friendly compan- 
ions, excellent living accommodations, good food, 
and plenty of chances for relaxation and recreation. 
And you will earn college credit for your degree 
or the next step up on your salary schedule. 

There are concerts and lectures, field trips and 
pienics, dances and ball games, and singing and 
studying planned for you at the college this sum- 
mer. It all adds up to six weeks of enjoyment and 
inspiration. 

You are invited to come to Eau Claire, La Crosse, 
Oshkosh, Platteville, or River Falls on June 14. The 
colleges at Milwaukee, Stevens Point, Superior, and 
Whitewater request your presence on June 21. The 
Stout Institute urges you to enroll on June 21 for 
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the regular Summer Session and on August 2 for 
the Driver Training School. 

On the following pages are the social and edu- 
cational plans for your visit. There are workshops, 
conferences, special courses, visiting instructors 
and lecturers, forums, field trips, and the facilities 
and friendliness of ten excellent small colleges 
awaiting your choice. Pick a college near your home 
or travel to an area of the state which you’ve 
always wanted to visit. 

There is no better summer vacationland than 
Wisconsin. The lakes and rivers are cooling, the 
campus trees are shady, the golf courses and ten- 
nis courts are well-kept, the city parks are tempt- 
ing, your room in a dormitory is attractive, and 
there are 50,000 books in the college library. There 
will be hundreds of your fellow teachers to greet 
you. 


Write for a summer session bulletin, today. The 
invitation is open until the day of registration. 


And—you may bring a friend! 
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La Crosse 


June 14-July 23 


A CROSSE, in the heart of 
the scenic Coulee Region, of- 
fers pleasant and profitable sum- 
mer study. The bluff-rimmed Mis- 
sissippi area provides recrea- 
tional opportunity for all who 
like the out-of-doors. 








Course Offerings—Courses at 
La Crosse are planned to meet 
the needs of teachers in rural, 
elementary, and secondary 
schools, and in the special field 
of physical education. Skilled 
teachers and well distributed of- 
ferings in Art, Education, Eng- 
lish, Foreign Language, Geogra- 
phy, History and Social Science, 
Mathematics, Science, Music, 
Speech and Physical Education 
will provide abundant opportu- 
nity for personal and professional 
growth. 


Entertainment Program—A 
student-faculty social committee 
will plan a series of activities 
which, several times each week, 
will afford opportunity to stu- 
dents for relaxation and enjoy- 
ment. As usual, there will be spe- 
cial concerts and lectures pre- 
sented by off-campus talent. 


Enrichment Days—Beginning 
in the second week, one day of 
each week will include a special 
“enrichment” program for per- 
sonal and professional growth 
outside the classroom. The series 
of five will include: 

Second week—As the State Super- 

visors See Us 

Third Week—International Relations 

in a Shrinking World 

Fourth week—A New Look at PTA 

Fifth week—Teachers and TV 

Sixth week—Nature’s Laboratory 

Around Your School 





In addition to the above, plans 
are being made for a three-day 
series on community leadership 
in social recreation for leaders in 
4-H Clubs, PTA, church, and 
other service groups. Dates, which 
will be late in the session, will be 
announced later. 


Laboratory Schools—As usual, 
a campus rural school and an ele- 
mentary school including the first 
six grades will be in operation for 
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Guidance and counseling are regular features of summer schooi at all colleges. 


observation and practice. In ad- 
dition there will be opportunity 
to observe a special group of chil- 
dren in an experimental study of 
a foreign language, Spanish. 


Registration and Fees—Regis- 
tration, June 14. Fees total $35 
for the six-weeks’ term. Nominal 
towel fee for those using gym- 
nasiums and pools. For full de- 
tails or bulletin write to ADMIS- 
SIONS OFFICE, Wisconsin State 
College, La Crosse. 


* 


Stevens Point 








June 21-July 30 


ISITORS to the summer ses- 

sion campus at Stevens Point 
note that the enrollment consists 
of students who have very defi- 
nite educational objectives and 
realize that they are making prog- 
ress toward their achievement. 
Most students are planning on 
degrees or diplomas at Stevens 
Point and many have already been 
graduated from shorter courses 
at this college or from one of the 
many county normals in the cen- 
tral part of the state. Graduates 
of two-year county normal 
courses who have taught success- 
fully, are given two full years of 
credit to apply on any degree or 
diploma in elementary education 
and are given a wide range of 
electives from which to choose 
in completing their work. 

All candidates for diplomas 
and degrees select their courses 
on the basis of planning sheets 
prepared by the director of the 


division in which they are en- 
rolled. The planning sheet shows 
how the work a student has taken 
previously applies on a diploma 
or degree and shows what he 
must do to meet remaining re- 
quirements. 

Young people who are attempt- 
ing to accelerate their progress 
thru college by summer attend- 
ance find many courses available 
to them. Central State College 
also extends a welcome to stu- 
dents from other colleges and uni- 
versities who wish to enroll tem- 
porarily with plans to transfer 
their credit to the school in which 
they are candidates for degrees. 

The college at Stevens Point 
will again make use of its fine 30 
passenger bus to take Geography 
and English students on a long 
tour. This year’s trip will carry 
the students thru New England 
and Southern Canada. In charge 
will be Raymond Specht, geog- 
raphy instructor, and Norman 
Knutzen will teach English. Fol- 
lowing what has been found to be 
a highly successful practice in 
the past, one week will be spent 
in orientation work on the cam- 
pus, three weeks will be spent on 
travel, followed by two final 
weeks on the campus in further 
study of the region covered by 
the tour. 

The Training Schoo] will again 
be available for those who need 
student teaching to complete 
graduation requirements. 

Graduates of the Primary Di- 
vision of this college who have 
not yet qualified for kindergarten 
teaching, may take a special six 
weeks program leading to certifi- 
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cation as kindergarten teachers. 

Two fine dormitories are avail- 
able with rooms and meals at 
reasonable cost. A student union 
where all may relax during the 
summer evenings, has just been 
equipped with a new television 
set and other facilities for add- 
ing to the enjoyment of the lei- 
sure hours. 

For further information write 
QUINCY DOUDNA, Director of the 
Summer Session. 


* 


Eau Claire 


June 14-July 23 


ISCONSIN’S most beauti- 

ful college campus offers 
you six weeks of worthwhile ac- 
tivity in a pleasant environment. 
The Wisconsin State College at 
Eau Claire will offer a wide va- 
riety of courses to meet the needs 
for teachers seeking professional 
advancement. Summer Session be- 
gins on Monday, June 14, and 
closes Friday, July 238—a _ six- 
weeks session. For one or more 
of these reasons you will attend 
Eau Claire: 

1. Start or continue work on a 
Degree in Elementary Education, 
Degree in Secondary Education, 
Degree in Liberal Arts. 

2. Rural Teachers may meet 
certification requirements for 
teaching in Wisconsin Rural 
Schools by earning credit toward 
a two-year diploma. 

3. Emergency Permits may be 
extended by study in rich choice 
of approved courses. 

4. Professional Advancement 

and “Credit” on Salary Schedules 
may be satisfied in the broad 
offering available. 
5. “Pure Enjoyment,” Special 
Interests, and Cultural Enrich- 
ment provide opportunities for 
those not concerned with credits 
or degrees. 

6. 1954 High School Graduates 
will find a varied program en- 
abling them to get an early start 
in college education. 

7. College Students in attend- 
ance on the Campus during the 
academic year may desire to use 
the Summer Session to adjust any 
irregularities in the program of 
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work or to shorten the calendar 
time necessary for completion of 
degree requirements. 

8. Courses for Secondary Edu- 
cation majors and Liberal Arts 
graduates to qualify for a permit 
to teach in the Elementary 
grades. 

9. To Qualify for Librarian’s 
Certificate. Persons who wish to 
meet the demand for teacher- 
librarian certificate can obtain 
such during the six-weeks ses- 
sion. Eau Claire offers a minor in 
Library Science. 

10. The College Forum. Open 
to all students. Class meets a total 
of 40 hours. Summer Session stu- 
dents may elect for credit beyond 
the six semester credit maximum 
load. Twenty-eight issues will be 
presented. 

11. Kindergarten Methods. 
This is a special class designed to 
enrich the experience of prospec- 
tive Kindergarten teachers. There 
will be observations in the Kin- 
dergarten as well as class discus- 
sion. Make reservations by June 1. 

12. Student Teaching. Student 
Teaching opportunities will be 
provided for Student Teaching 
from Kindergarten thru Grade 8. 
Students desiring to elect Stu- 
dent Teaching this Summer, must 
make application with Dr. Frank 
Yuhas, Coordinator of Elemen- 
tary Education, before May 1. 

13. Driver Education. This 
course is designed to prepare stu- 
dents to teach Driver Training in 
the high school. 

14. Remedial Reading Work- 


College women also learn to use the machinery of the Manual Arts Department. 


shop. A limited number of stu- 
dents will be admitted. Reserva-, 
tions for the course must be filed 
prior to June 1. 

15. Music Theory Workshop. 
Students may earn six semester 
credits in Music Theory in the 
1954 Summer Workshop. 

16. Seminar in Mexico. A spe- 
cial travel seminar will be con- 
ducted in Mexico during the time 
of the Summer Session. Approxi- 
mate cost: $300. This covers fees, 
board, lodging, and travel. Six 
semester credits will be granted 
for successful completion of the 
work. Reservations must be made 
by May 1. 

17. Special Courses. Many spe- 
cial courses in Education, Art, 
Music, Psychology, English, Ge- 
ography, Science, Physical Edu- 
cation, Health, Speech, Mathe- 
matics, and Social Science will be 
given. Complete Summer Session 
Bulletin available about March 15. 

Costs for Summer Session: 
State fee—$30; Student activity 
fee—$7.50; Room at college dor- 
mitory—$30 for 6 weeks. 

Write to DEAN LEONARD HAAs, 
Director of the Summer Session. 


| * 
W hitewater 


June 21 to July 30 














HE president and faculty of 
Wisconsin State College at 
Whitewater extends a sincere in- 
vitation to you to attend its 1954 
Summer Session. Courses have 
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been arranged to enable both ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers 
to complete work for either cer- 
tification or the baccalaureate de- 
gree. Extensive offerings in the 
field of business education will be 
available for those who wish to 
qualify for a certificate to teach 
business subjects in high school. 

A fine arts education workshop 
will be one of the features of the 
session this year. The workshop 
will be open to those who have 
had the first courses in music and 
art, and will carry six credits. 
Enrollment in the workshop will 
be limited so students interested 
in enrolling should write to the 
Director of the Summer Session 
as soon as possible. 

Several conferences centering 
on such problems as the “Teacher 
Retirement System in Wiscon- 
sin,” “Health Education,” ‘New 
Trends in School Buildings,” and 
“Conservation Education in Wis- 
consin” have again been arranged. 
Dr. Howard Dawson, director of 
the Rural Department of the 
NEA, will be the featured speaker 
at the convocation on Thursday 
morning, July 22. A textbook and 
school supply exhibit has been 
scheduled for June 30 and July 1. 
Short field trips and a recreation 
program have also been arranged 
for the summer session. 
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Field trips for credit, follow- 
ing the close of the Summer Ses- 
sion, are also ‘planned. Two dif- 
ferent trips are outlined—one to 
southeastern and eastern United 
States and one to South America. 
For further information, write to 
Director, Summer Session, at 
Whitewater. , 

tegistration for the summer 
session will be held on Monday, 
June 21, beginning at 8 A. M. 
The fee for the summer session is 
$35 which includes both the state 
and student activity fees. Text- 
books are supplied by the college. 
For further information, please 
write to DR. R. C. WILLIAMS, 
President, or DR. A. I. WINTHER, 
Summer Session Director. 


* 


Stout Institute 








June 21-July 30 (Summer 


Session) 
Aug. 2—Aug. 13 (Driver Training 
(School) 


ITH its new $600,000 

library available to all stu- 
dents, The Stout Institite’s 49th 
Annual Summer Session will open 
with registration on June 21. A 
full program of both undergradu- 
ate and graduate courses will be 





- = 


Studies in Conservation take faculty and student into remote areas of the state. 





offered. In addition to the special- 

ized subjects of Industrial Edu- 

cation and Home Economics, a 

broad choice is available in such 

General Education areas as social 

science, science, mathematics 

English, and psychology. 

If you are a member of one of 
the following groups, you will 
find Stout’s 1954 Summer Session 
especially rewarding: 

1. Executives and teachers begin- 
ning or continuing graduate work 
leading to the Master’s Degree in 
Industrial Education and Home 
Economics. 

2. New students enrolling for the 
first time at the college and de- 
siring undergraduate courses. 

3. Teachers wishing to improve their 
skills and professional knowledge 
in the practical arts. 

4. Teachers wishing to pursue fur- 

ther their knowledge of family 

life education. 

5. Pre-professional students, trans- 
fer students, or students seeking 
college credits applicable to other 
educational institutions during the 
regular year. 
Home Economics—The summer 

session program in the Division 

of Home Economics this year will 
feature Dr. Maude Williamson as 

a visiting expert and consultant 

in Home Economics Education. 

She will direct two special: work- 

shops, one for coordinators and 

directors of city vocational home- 
making programs, the other for 
supervising teachers in Home 

Economics Education. 

Three important new courses 
are scheduled: Nutrition for the 
Elementary Grades, Teaching 
High School Food Classes in One 
Period, and Home Economics in 
tadio and TV. In addition, a va- 
riety of significant courses in the 
fields of Clothing, Textiles, Re- 
lated Arts, Food and Nutrition, 
and Family Life will be available. 


Industrial Education—Shops 
and laboratories have been com- 
pletely modernized. Courses will 
be offered in Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation and Photography ; Carpen- 
try, Design in Woodworking, 
Millwrighting and General Fin- 
ishing; Electricity and Electron- 
ics; Drafting; Machine Shop, 
General Metals and Arc Weld- 
ing; Printing, Graphic Arts, and 
Bookbinding. 


Specialized Courses—Special 
units in Tests and Measurements 
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in Counseling, Conference Lead- 
ing, Interviewing Techniques, 
Occupational Information, Ad- 
ministration of Vocational and 
Adult Education, Driver Educa- 
tion, and Coaching. 


College Facilities—The Stout 
Institute is especially proud of 
its extensive low-cost housing. 
Family units, owned by the col- 
lege and renting are available to 
all who desire them. College dor- 
mitories for men, women, and 
married couples will be open. The 
college cafeteria and completely- 
equipped student union will be 
operated for the entire summer 
session. 


Recreation— Nationally-known 
speakers and educators will par- 
ticipate in a carefully-planned 
program of convocations. Fami- 
lies are encouraged to make use 
of Stout’s splendid swimming 
pool. Enjoy fishing, boating, golf, 
tennis, college picnics, and par- 
ties at the gateway to the Indian- 
head vacationland—Northern 
Wisconsin at its best. 


Summer Session Bulletin— 
Write immediately to the DIRECc- 
TOR OF SUMMER SESSION, THE 
SToutT INSTITUTE, Menomonie. 
Your summer session bulletin is 
ready for you now. 








Home Economics Education includes 
courses in nutrition, clothing, textiles. 
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Oulikesh 


June 14 to July 23 


OME new, some old features 

are included in the 1954 Sum- 
mer Session but all are pointed 
toward the solution of actual 
teaching problems; however, the 
variety is extensive so that the 
program is varied enough to in- 
clude recreation, round tables, 
class work, and lectures by prac- 
tical and well-informed educa- 
tional leaders. 








1. Library courses. Three be- 
ginning library courses will be 
given to prepare for a teacher’s 
library certificate. Two advanced 
courses leading to a library minor 
will be offered to teachers already 
holding a certificate. 


2. Physical education courses. 
Physical education teachers who 
are working on permits will find 
a variety of courses offered this 
summer. Consult the summer 
school bulletin for courses in that 
field. 


3. Courses for upper elemen- 
tary teaching. Graduates of sec- 
ondary courses may also prepare 
to teach in grades five to eight by 
taking courses outlined by the 
State Department. See summer 
school bulletin for details. 


4, Assemblies. These are a pop- 
ular feature of the program in- 
cluding as they do addresses by 
prominent educators, speakers on 
world conditions, and musical and 
artistic numbers. The student 
activities ticket admits regis- 
trants. 


5. Kindergarten education. A 
very interesting course in Tech- 
niques in Kindergarten Educa- 
tion will be offered by Iola Gorr, 
kindergarten teacher of the 
Kohler School. Another course in 
student teaching in the kinder- 
garten with emphasis on newer 
practices and techniques will also 
be featured. 


6. Elementary curriculum. A 
practical three-credit course in 
the elementary curriculum will 
again be offered this summer un- 
der the direction of Fred Schnell, 
principal of the Jefferson School, 
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Children visit interesting government 
developments in their own community. 


Sheboygan. Teachers preparing 
themselves for elementary prin- 
cipalships, supervisory positions, 
and city superintendents will find 
this course particularly helpful 
and suited to their desires. 


7. Symposium in education. 
One of the special features of the 
1954 Summer Session will be a 
three-credit bearing symposium 
in supervision and administration 
of the elementary field. J. P.- 
Mann, superintendent of schools, 
Appleton; Angus Rothwell, super- 
intendent of schools, Manitowoc; 
Irene Larsen, elementary super- 
visor, Green Bay; Hilda Cava- 
naugh, supervising teacher, Sauk 
County; Harold Paukert, super- 
vising principal, Kohler; and 
Martin Mathies, director of Ele- 
mentary Education, Sheboygan, 
have been selected to conduct the 
discussions in this important 
field. Graduates of the secondary 
curriculum who wish to qualify 
for teaching in the upper grades 
of the eleméntary school and 
teachers who desire to prepare 
themselves for elementary prin- 
cipalships or for county super- 
visory positions will find this 
course particularly helpful. The 
director of the summer session 
will be the conductor of the sym- 
posium. 


8. Round table conferences. 
Round table conferences which 
have proved so popular in years 
past will again be held each week 
with visiting specialists in charge. 
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The summer session bulletin will 
contain a detailed account of these 
conferences. 

For a copy of the bulletin write 
to the REGISTRAR, WISCONSIN 
STATE COLLEGE, OSHKOSH. 


River Falls 


June 14 to July 23 


HERE will be an opportu- 

nity to select from an attrac- 
tive offering of courses and work- 
shops. Registration will be on 
June 14. Regular class work will 
begin June 15. 


Workshops for Credit: 


Language Arts—Particular em- 
phasis will be given to listening, 
speaking, reading, and writing: 








1. Listening, including use of radio 
and television 





or more of the following areas of 
classroom music teaching: Sing- 
ing, listening, creating, rhythmic, 
keyboard harmony, melody in- 
struments, rhythm band instru- 
ments, visual aids in music teach- 
ing, fundamentals of music, rural 
music, and problems in teaching 
music in the elementary school. 

Elementary Curriculum—tThis 
will deal with problems arising 
in curriculum development, and 
special emphasis will be given to 
the social studies area and public 
relations. 


Other Attractions: 


A Workshop Conference is 
scheduled for July 5—9 for county 
and public school supervisors. 

Special work will again be 
given in the Kindergarten Cur- 
riculum and in the Psycho-Edu- 
cational Clinic. 

A three-credit course will be 
offered in Driver Education. This 


nner. oS 


Where can a Summer Session be found which does not have its all-school picnics? 


2. Speech correction and interpretive 
speech 

5. Creative dramatics in which chil- 
dren will write and produce a 
play 

4, Remedial reading, including the 
opportunity to work with children 


Music—A music workshop for 
the classroom teacher will again 
be offered this summer. It will 
provide many musical experiences 
which will help make music teach- 
ing easier and more interesting. 

There will be an opportunity to 
choose and participate in any one 
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will qualify students to teach the 
course in high school. 


Student Teaching will be avail- 
able in the Campus School from 
Pre-Kindergarten thru Junior 
High levels. 


The Core Curriculum will be in 
operation in the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades. 


The Curriculum Laboratory 
will be open daily and available 
to all summer students who wish 
to do research and study recently 
published materials. 





Convocations will be held 
weekly featuring a concert-lecture 
series of nationally recognized 
numbers. 

The Recreational Activities will 
include a program of golf, swim- 
ming, tennis, and square dancing. 
The annual river cruise on the 
Donna Mae is scheduled for 
July 1. 


Of Special Interest: 


Clinic for Coaches—“Bud’”’ 
Wilkinson, football coach at Okla- 
homa, has been engaged for the 
Fifth Annual Clinic which will 
be held June 10-12. Negotiations 
are under way to bring a basket- 
ball coach of national reputation 
to this event also. 

For additional information or 
summer session bulletin, write 
L. G. STONE, Director of Summer 
Session, Wisconsin State College, 
River Falls. 


a 


June 21-July 30 


NE hundred fifty-six under- 

graduate and graduate 
courses will be offered during the 
six weeks at Milwaukee. Work- 
shops—some of them unique in 
the United States—combined with 
an outstanding recreational pro- 
gram, will provide an interesting 
and profitable summer for inserv- 
ice teachers and students in the 
education and liberal arts fields. 








A Wide Variety of Courses— 
156 courses in the fields of art, 
biology, chemistry, economics, ed- 
ucation, English, foreign lan- 
guages, geography, history, math- 
ematics, music, physical educa- 
tion, physics, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, and speech. Graduate courses 
in elementary education, educa- 
tion for exceptional children, art 
education, secondary education, 
and music education. 


Workshops—Six-weeks work- 
shops in elementary school educa- 
tion, education of exceptional chil- 
dren, education of cerebral pal- 
sied, and mental health; also a 
clinic and workshop in reading. 


Institute on Adult Education— 
A new institute (sponsored by the 
Free Library Commission of Wis- 
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consin and the American Library 
Association), from August 1-14, 
for librarians and people in re- 
lated fields dealing with aspects 
of adult education. 


Recreational Program—Nation- 
ally known speakers and special 
entertainment at weekly convoca- 
tions ; regular recreational hour in 
the college gymnasium; picnics; 
excursions; and an opportunity to 
enjoy the extensive vacation re- 
sources of Milwaukee. 

For further information write 
A. A. SUPPAN, Director of the 
Summer Session. 


Platteville 


June 14-July 23 


EVENTY-EIGHT courses in- 

cluding three workshops have 
been scheduled for the ’54 Sum- 
mer Session at Platteville. In ad- 
dition, courses not listed can be 
arranged for in agriculture, in- 
dustrial arts, and advanced math- 
ematics. 


Many New or Seldom Offered 
Courses Scheduled—Courses 
never offered during the summer 
before include: Teaching of Eng- 
lish in the Upper Grades, Main- 
tenance and Selection of Audio- 
Visual Materials, Guidance in the 
Elementary Grades, Seminar in 
Education for Life Adjustment, 
Applied Journalism, Taxation, 











Tree-shaded campuses are a source of 
inspiration and relaxation in summer. 
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and Speech Activities in the Ele- 
mentary Grades. 

Seldom offered courses listed 
are: Soil and Water Conserva- 
tion, Bird Study, Trees and 
Shrubs, Visual Education, Europe 
Since 1914, Conducting Coopera- 
tives, and Driver Education. 


Improvement of Reading Work- 
shop—Dr. Keith Woods, director 
of the Elementary-Rural Divi- 
sion, is conducting an improve- 
ment of reading skills workshop 
for upper elementary and _ sec- 
ondary teachers. Scheduled for 
five afternoons during the week 
of June 28—July 2, the workshop 
can be taken for one credit. Dr. 
Woods will use films to improve 
the teacher’s own rate of reading 
and comprehension. The work- 
shop is designed to acquaint 
teachers with techniques and ma- 
terials which can be used in im- 
proving reading skills of students. 
Students not regularly enrolled 
in the summer session will pay a 
$5 fee. 


Physical Science Workshop—A 
workshop in general physical sci- 
ence for elementary teachers will 
be offered for two credits. Sched- 
uled for 9:20 A. M., the class will 
meet thruout the summer session. 
The workshop will give students 
practical physical science train- 
ing on the elementary school level. 
Recognizing that most teachers 
do not have access to elaborate 
equipment, the teacher will pre- 
sent experiments which can be 
performed with common house- 
hold equipment. 


Dormitories and libraries have inviting lounges where it’s a pleasure to study. 





Applied Journalism Workshop— 
Students who wish actual expe- 
rience in preparing news stories 
for dailies, weeklies, and radio, 
and who wish to work on the stu- 
dent newspaper, may sign up for 
applied journalism. A two-credit 
course, the workshop will meet 
five days a week at 11:10 A. M. 
for the entire session. 


New Library-Laboratory School 
Building—The new building, 
which is to be completed in April, 
will provide summer students 
with an excellent place to study 
and to observe laboratory classes 
in operation. One way glass which 
will permit observation of any 
class, an audio-visual aids room, 
a music listening lounge, and a 
little theatre with a professional- 
sized stage are just a few of the 
special features of the building. 


Tours—If enough students are 
interested, the college plans to 
conduct tours to such nearby 
points of interest as the follow- 
ing: Wyalusing State Park, 
Tower Hill Park, Galena, Trap- 
pist Monastery, Mineral Point, 
Little Norway, and Amana Col- 
ony. 


Recreational Program—tThe as- 
sembly committee has scheduled 
several outstanding programs for 
the summer which include: Elea- 
nor Sikes Peters, dramatic art- 
ist; James Welty, pianist; the 
Speaker-Sharp Duo, two top- 
flight singers; and Pruth McFar- 
lin, concert tenor. The music de- 
partment will also give a pro- 
gram. 
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Housing—The beautiful dormi- 
tory, Brigham Hall, will again be 
open to women students. The 
rates will be $30 per person for 
the six weeks for a double room 
or $40 for the session if one per- 
son occupies the room. 

Rates at the Men’s Residence 
Hall are $25 per person for the 
six weeks. 


Fees—Summer Session fees in- 
clude a $30 incidental fee and a $5 
student activity assessment. 

For further information write 
DR. MILTON LONGHORN, Regis- 
trar, for a summer session bul- 
letin. To facilitate registration, 
it is recommended that students 
who have questions concerning 
credits or courses contact Dr. 
Longhorn prior to June 14. 


* 


Superior 


June 21-July 30 (Undergraduate) 


June 21-July 30 or August 15 
(Graduate) 








OTH graduate and undergrad- 

uate work are again offered 
at Superior this summer. Under- 
graduate work for high school 
and county normal graduates will 
last six weeks. Graduate work for 
those with earned four-year 
Bachelor’s degrees will last either 
six or eight weeks, depending on 
the choice or need of particular 
graduate students. Eighty-nine 
different subjects will be offered 
on the undergraduate level and 
21 on the graduate level, or a total 
of 110 subjects in all. We can all 
but guarantee a summer of cool 
weather—conducive to study and 
an incentive to recreational play 
—because of deep, broad, long, 
cold Lake Superior. 


Opportunities for Teachers— 
America will need at least 100,000 
qualified teachers each year for 
the next six years at least. Not 
one-half that number are being 
produced. Increased salaries for 
rural and elementary teachers are 
the inevitable result. The summer 
school at Wisconsin State College, 
Superior, invites the recent high 
school graduate to consider the 
opportunities and rewards of ele- 
mentary school teaching as a 
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career. We also invite the teacher- 
in-service to consider either our 
many fine subjects leading to the 
four-year Rachelor’s degree, or if 
you now have a four-year degree, 
then our program of accredited 
graduate work especially designed 
for teachers and leading to the 
Master’s degree. 


Education for an Unsettled Age 
—The 1954 Summer School offers 
a “good education” on each of five 
yearly academic professional lev- 
els—freshman (1954 high school 
graduates are invited to start 
their college education now) ; sec- 
ond year—(finish and graduate 
with diploma from a two-year 
course for rural teachers, or con- 
tinue the second year of a longer 
course); third year (finish a 
three-year course for rural or ele- 
mentary school teaching or con- 
tinue the third year of any one of 
our six four-year courses) ; fourth 
year (all four-year courses lead 
to a Bachelor’s degree and to li- 
censes for teaching for those not 
taking the four-year Liberal Arts 
course) ; fifth year (the Wiscon- 
sin State College at Superior of- 
fers a Master’s degree in Educa- 
tion). 

We call attention of those not 
desiring the professional educa- 
tion needed for teaching to the 
fact that since 1947 Superior has 
been fully authorized and accred- 
ited to grant degrees in Liberal 
Arts. 


Six Special Summer Features 


I. A full attendance campus 
elementary-junior high school— 
kindergarten thru grade nine. 
Normal pupil enrollment runs 


Boating on the lagoons, the rivers, and the lakes of Wisconsin is enjoyed by all. 





from 200 to 250 normal boys and 
girls. Thus, observation, practice 
teaching, and demonstration of 
modern education at its best is 
offered to our 1954 college sum- 
mer students. Last summer there 
were over 1,600 casual college 
student visitations to McCaskill. 

II. Auditorium exercises bi- 
weekly—music, drama and _lec- 
tures — culture, citizenship and 
entertainment is the aim. 

III. A well-planned social-recre- 
ational program—trips, teas, pic- 
nics, parties. 

IV. Thirty-two afternoon pro- 
fessional conferences in the cam- 
pus McCaskill School. Attendance, 
though entirely voluntary, is al- 
ways encouragingly large—over 
700 last summer. 

V. A week of attention to liter- 
ature and American History—un- 
der the leadership of James Frank 
Dobie, professor of English at the 
University of Texas, formerly 
professor of American History at 
Cambridge University, England, 
author of Coronado’s Children, 
Tales of the Mustangs, ete. 

VI. Twenty-one subjects for 
graduate students only, totaling 
56 semester hours credit. 

VII. A 5,500 mile educational 
trip—via Greyhound Bus, to Salt 
Lake City, San Francisco, Port- 
land, Seattle, Victoria, B. C., 
Grand Coulee Basin, Glacier Park 
and return. Trip curricularized as 
Geography 100a and yields 2 or 3 
semester credits. (Write us). 

For additional information or 
Summer School Bulletin, write to: 
V. E. VAN PATTER, Director of 
Summer School, Wisconsin State 
College, Superior. 
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PROMISING PRACTICES 








A 1953 Pilgrimage 
Helen M. Brandt 


West Allis (Central) High School 
West Allis, Wisconsin 


NE lovely Sunday afternoon 

in November members of the 
senior literature class made a pil- 
grimage to the Polish Basilica in 
south Milwaukee. We had just 
completed the reading of Chau- 
cer’s “Canterbury Tales” and had 
a yearning to visit a famous basil- 
ica, one of four in the United 
States. 

We modern pilgrims arrived by 
streetcar, bus, and car and stood 
for a few moments gazing at this 
immense pile of grey stone—just 
as the Canterbury pilgrims did 
when they first saw the noble 
spires of Canterbury Cathedral 
set in a saucer of green Kentish 
hills. The Canterbury pilgrims, 
however, fell down on their knees 
at the sight of the golden angel 
atop the cathedral and gave 
thanks for a safe journey. We 
saw, instead, the stone statue of 
St. Josaphat, the Polish martyr 
for whom the basilica was named, 
high between the two towers of 
the main door. To the rear its 
great copper dome rose to dom- 
inate Milwaukee’s south side sky- 
line. Six tall marble pillars trans- 
ported from Chicago in 1901 up- 
held the porch, and we were re- 
minded of the porch of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in London which the 
parson forsook for his parish 
work, for “rich he was in holy 
thought and work.” 

Inside the mighty basilica we 
walked slowly down the nave gaz- 
ing upward into the magnificent 
dome that extends over the cross- 
ing. Here were the paintings in 
lapis lazuli and gold executed by 
the Italian artist, Conippo Raggi. 
The beautiful glass stained win- 
dows on the wall of the west 
transept shone brilliantly in the 


late afternoon sun. Behind the | 


elaborate canopied altar was a 
painting of the martyrdom of St. 
Josaphat. This was a tragic re- 
minder of the slaying of St. 
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Thomas a Becket in 1170 by four 
knights of Henry II while the 
archbishop was at prayer. 

To the left of the altar was the 
cathedra of bishop’s seat where 
only the bishop or archbishop 
could sit. Then we inspected some 
holy relics. These reminded us of 
the pardoner who professed to 
have a piece of “our Blessed 





“One of the 


Lady’s veil,’”’ a fragment of the 
sail from the ship when Peter 
walked the sea, and a handful of 
pig’s bones—all of which he ex- 
ploited to advantage. 

We knew that old cathedrals 
and churches had crypts, so we 
went to the lower basilica imagin- 
ing the burial vaults of great ec- 
clesiastics and nobles that would 


Luchktest Events 


in My Life” 





OSHKOSH PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


Mr. E. F. Randolph, Supervisor 


January 28, 1954 


Washington National Insurance Company 


613 Gay Building 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 


Dear Mr. Randolph: 


I would like to take this opportunity to express my thanks to the 
Washington National Insurance Company for the prompt and courte- 
ous attention given my recent claim for disability. 


Several years ago I belonged to a Washington National teachers 


group in a Minnesota city where I taught. I neglected to join when 
it was adopted by our Oshkosh system a few years ago but when I had 
the opportunity last fall I took advantage of it. This was “one of the 
luckiest events in my life” because three days after taking out the 
policy I had to undergo a serious operation. 

Many times during those weeks of convalescence I thought how 
fortunate it was for me or anyone in a similar position to have the 
protection afforded us by the Washington National Group Insurance. 


H. . W - ™ sen 


Harold W. Arentsen, 
Director of Music Education 


Sincerely yours, 





Informed Wisconsin Teachers Know That Income 
Protection Is Invaluable During Disability 


For information, write to: 





Wisconsin Education 
Association 
404 Insurance Building 
Madison 3, Wis. 


Washington National 
Insurance Co. 


Wisconsin Group Offices 


613 Gay Bldg., Madison 3, Wis. 
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Chicago 11 





Dallas 2 San Francisco 5 





THE NEW BASIC READING PROGRAM 
MOVES INTO THE MIDDLE GRADES 


THE NEW Times and Places, Book 4/1 


— te be followed with More Times 
and Places, Book 4/2 


New York 10 


with 


A solid, year-round program to 
help teachers develop the basic 
reading skills that operate in 
all areas of the curriculum e 
ensure continuous, sequential 
growth for every child in lan- 
guage understandings and 
reading skills ¢ acquaint chil- 
dren with good literature e 
provide leads to wide personal 
reading for every child. 


Write for detailed information. 


SCOTT, 
FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


Atlanta 3 
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@ In the classroom enchanted vaca- 
tions may seem remote. But when 
summer comes a North Western- 
Union Pacific Tour provides the 
magic formula for a carefree, es- 
corted, all-expense vacation to the 
West’s outstanding regions. 


a AW 





Sy WUT // Wy, 


You can choose from cool Colo- 
rado and its mountain vistas; 
magic Yellowstone and the fasci- 
nating Tetons; the vastness and 
color of Zion-Bryce Canyon-Grand 


C. H. MERTENS, Manager 
Department of Tours 





Please send me free copy of your beautifully illustrated 
book, WESTERN SUMMER TOURS. 


Canyon National Parks; fun-loving 
California; the picturesque Pacific 
Northwest, including Sun Valley 
and the Canadian Rockies. 


Interesting! —thrilling!—romantic! 


But get the exciting, day-by-day 
story. Send for the ’54 edition of 
WESTERN SUMMER TOURS, de- 
scribing moderately priced vaca- 
tions from 8 to 15 days in length. 
The book is free—mail the coupon 
—or see your Travel Agent. 








North Western-Union Pacific Name. 

148 S. Clark Street 

Chicago 3, Illinois Stress 
City. 


Zone. State. 
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have been there in 14th century 
times. 

Though we did not deposit the 
traditional penny or carry a can- 
terbury bell when we departed, 
we had captured the feeling of a 
pilgrimage in a small way. Some 
of Chaucer’s inimitable pilgrims 
who set out from Tabard Inn one 
April morning in that long ago 
14th century came to life again. 


Education Day 
in Neenah 
Margaret Griffiths 


Neenah High School 
Neenah, Wisconsin 


N NOVEMBER 17, the Nee- 

nah Board of Education and 
the Neenah Teachers Association 
cooperated in sponsoring Educa- 
tion Day in the Neenah Public 
Schools. The purpose of the proj- 
ect was to help interpret the 
schools to the public and to ac- 
quaint the citizens with what the 
schools are doing. 

Th day began with a breakfast 
in the high school gymnasium for 
145 representatives of Twin City 
organizations—industries, labor 
groups, community organizations, 
professions, business firms, and 
city government. Albert Goerlitz, 
president of the Neenah Teachers 
Association, was master of cere- 
monies and introduced Gordon 
Albert, Public Relations chair- 
man, Harold Mennes, superinten- 
dent of schools, Roy Sund, presi- 
dent of the Board of Education, 
and Mayor Carl Loehning. John 
Harris and members of the social 
committee planned the breakfast. 
Following the short after-break- 
fast program the guests accom- 
panied the principals to the vari- 
ous schools to which they had 
been assigned for tours of the 
buildings and a morning of visi- 
tation. 


Show Learning Experience 


In the elementary schools, les- 
sons were taught on seven grade 
levels in reading or arithmetic. In 
order to show the continuity of 
learning experience, it was felt 
desirable to show the guests the 
planned program based on a de- 
velopmental plan from grade to 
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grade. On the seventh and eighth 
grade level visits were made on 
a scheduled basis in the areas of 
science, English, social studies, 
arithmetic, and music. Ten to 15 
guests visited each of these 
schools. The 40 guests assigned to 
the high school were divided into 
three groups to visit a sequence 
of learning experiences in social 
studies, English or science. The 
guests were briefed in each area 
preceding the visitation and in 
each school discussion periods at- 
tended by guests, teachers who 
had been visited, and principals 
concluded the morning program. 
During the discussion period the 
guests were invited to ask ques- 
tions on any phase of the school 
program, 


Materials which were presented 
to the guests were a handbook 
which included the philosophy of 
the Neenah Schools, courses of 
study, members of the staff, and 
facts relative to the school sys- 
tem. Each school and each high 
school department prepared bro- 
chures giving their objectives, a 
description of the course of study, 
and philosophies of their respec- 
tive areas. 


Visitor Reactions 

The following comments taken 
from the “thank you” letters of 
the guests indicate their satisfac- 
tion with Education Day. 




















“Dad, would you rather I'd be practical 
or have a lot of useless book-learning ?” 
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ILROAD MEN 





ARE MAILMEN, 100 


SS 





Most of us take the mailing of a letter pretty much for granted. 
But the whole story of getting your letter to its destination only 


begins when the mailbox lid clangs shut. That's just the signal to 
Uncle Sam’s Postal Service and the American Railroads to start work! 





Your letter goes through a whole series of 
sorting steps—first at the Post Office and then, 
maybe, at a Railway Mail Terminal. There, 
railroad men load it into a mail car — perhaps 
a Railway Post Office car where, as the train 
speeds along, postal clerks give thousands of 
letters their final sorting before delivery to 
the proper destination. 


i 


ii 


ailroads carry an average of more than 100 
million pieces of mail a day. In doing this big 
job, they use roadway and equipment which 
they provide at their own expense, without 
subsidy from the taxpayers. For transporting 
first-class mail, railroads are paid an average 
of less than th of one cent per letter—mak- 
ing first-class mail by rail a profitable opera- 
tion for the Post Office Department. 


| { =e 








At stations where the train doesn’t stop, mail 
is picked up “on the run.” A metal arm 
swings out from the door of the mail car and 
snatches the mailbag from the crane on 
which it has been hung beside the track. In- 
side the Railway Post Office the letters are 
sorted for delivery to terminals or stations 
along the line. Not a single moment is lost in 
speeding your mail on its way. 





No matter when or where your letter is going 
—to any one of more than 40,000 destina- 
tions, or in any season of the year—the chances 
are nearly nine out of ten that it will ride a 
train. For the trains serve the whole country 
—and provide the capacity it takes to carry 
peak loads — and so, in a very real way, rail- 
road men are mailmen, too! 


Association OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 11. 








‘Successfil Teachin ng 





WEBSTER 
TEXTBOOKS 


It’s the teachers who have taught | 
from a book that know. Here's 
what teachers say about Webster’s 
elementary textbooks. 





/e GOALS IN SPELLING 





By Lambader, Kottmeyer and Wickey 
—Text-workbook edition— | 


Grades 1-8. 
Also SPE\LING GOALS, clothbound edition. | 


“Terrific—a more complete job of | 
teaching spelling than I have ever 
seen in one book. 


“Far superior to any book I have 
used before.”’ 
e USING OUR LANGUAGE 
By Patton, Beery, Winn, Wells and 
Backus—Grades 3-8 


‘Pages have that ‘give me another 
look’ brightness.”’ 


“Especially like the material for 
composition and story telling.”’ 


e ADVENTURES WITH NUMBERS 
By Osborn and Riefling— 
Grades 1-8 
“Plenty of problems, colorful text but J | 
color used to stimulate interest and 
understanding.” 


‘‘Easy to read and follow.”’ 


e@ THE AMERICAN LIFE HISTORY SERIES 
By Ames, Ames, Ousley and 
Staples—Grades 3-8 
“*Much less difficult than most.”’ 


“One of the most interesting and 
best illustrated American histories 
on the market.” 








_S 





For professional 
examination copies 


W. A. STOLEN, Representative 
1504 Edgehill Drive 
Madison 5, Wisconsin 


» 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. @ 


ST.LOUIS 3 * DALLAS 1 « PASADENA 2 ;. 
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“T want to congratulate you 
and your associates on one of the 
best public relations jobs that has 
been done in Neenah.” 


“This is the first time I have 
seen in action the most important 
asset that you have—I mean spe- 
cifically the exceptional group of 
teachers you have gathered to- 
gether for what is probably the 
most important job in our town’’. 


“You can be proud, indeed, of 
your organization, and the fine 
work that you are doing. I have 
heard so many favorable com- 
ments in the last several days that 
I am quite sure the citizens are 
also proud.” 


“From the enjoyable breakfast 
to the end of the question session 
at 11:45 A. M.I was proud of our 
Neenah High School, the pro- 
grams for education of our young 
people, the use of facilities and 
equipment and the quality of our 
teachers.” 


“T lunched with three other 
gentlemen who participated in 
Education Day and the enthusi- 
asm of those men was something 
that would have warmed your 
heart and made you realize the 
worthwhileness of the day.” 

“It would be a sad thing if Edu- 
cation Day were discontinued.” 

“I came away with renewed 
confidence in our school system.” 


WEA Summary 
Financial Statement 
January 1954 
$ 58,036.52 
775.09 


Balance January 
teceipts 


$ 53,811.61 
12,666.46 








expenditures 





$ 41,145.15 
Other accounts 
Bonds (par value) $124,000.00 
Retirement reserve 


fund 5,456.44 
Life Membership 
Fund 2,646.29 


$132,102.73 


P. M. VINCENT 
Treasurer 


| 





Up-to-Date 
Secondary School 
Textbooks 


e 
1954 Books 


PHYSICS 


A BASIC SCIENCE 
Third Edition 
Burns, Verwiebe, Hazel, Van Hooft 
e 


MATHEMATICS 
FOR EVERYDAY LIVING 


Leonhardy, Ely 
® 


1953 Books 


SCIENCE 
IN EVERYDAY LIFE 


Obourn, Heiss, Montgomery 








CHEMISTRY 
A COURSE FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Third Edition 
Hogg, Alley, Bickel 
e 


EARTH SCIENCE 
THE WORLD WE LIVE IN 


Namowitz, Stone 


THIS OUR NATION 
Second Edition 
Bining, Martin, Wolf 
e 
THIS OUR WORLD 
Third Edition 
Bining, Shryock, Wolf 
« 

PLANE TRIGONOMETRY 
Second Edition 
Weeks, Funkhouser 

* 


Other Favorites 


PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Hogg, Cross, Little 
e 


ALGEBRA IN EASY STEPS 


Stein 
e 


DYNAMIC PLANE GEOMETRY 


Skolnik, Hartley 





_ DYNAMIC SOLID GEOMETRY 


Skolnik, Hartley 


Ven Kos tiard.. 


250 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3 
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TEACHERS INFLUENCE... 
(Continued from page if) 


Attitude toward Profession 


The general recruitment tech- | 
niques referred to are, in actual- | 
ity, the attitudes of the teacher 


concerning her profession, her 
job, her colleagues, the children 
or youth, the parents, and life in 
general. The growing youngster 
who has successive contacts thru 
12 years of school with teachers 
who are proud of their profession 
and enthusiastic about their work 
and who truly enjoy working 
with children, youth, parents, and 
colleagues has been exposed to a 
most effective recruitment influ- 
ence. On the other hand, one or 
two teachers along the way can, 
thru their dissatisfaction 


with | 


their work, completely undermine’ | 


such an influence and tend to en- 


courage the prospective teacher | 


candidate to look elsewhere for a 
life work. It is the former group 
of teachers to whom enrolling 
freshmen refer when they list 


teachers as persons influencing | 


their decision to teach. 
Specific recruitment techniques 
are many. Helping youngsters at 


all age levels to better understand | 


the guidance function of the 
teacher and the teaching-learning 
process with its gratifying re- 
wards for both teacher and 


learner should be a prime objec- | 
tive of every teacher. Introducing | 


the elementary and high school 
student to the heritage of the 
teaching profession might be as 
integral a part of the curriculum 


as is the history of the labor | 


movement. The role of education 
in various periods of history 
might be portrayed as well as the 
roles of industry, medicine or co- 
operatives. The role of the local 
school board as perhaps the best 
representative of democratic local 


control in our nation today might | 
be emphasized. Opportunities | 
might be provided for students | 


to discuss and debate present-day 
educational problems. 


Suggestions for Recruitment 


Literature concerning great 


teachers of all times might be in- 
troduced in English classes. Stu- 
dents might be encouraged to 
make written or oral reports con- 
cerning various occupations—in- 
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Professional Up-Grading 
Friendly Atmosphere 


Flexible Schedule 


CARROLL COLLEGE 


Summer Sessions 
First Term: June 21 - July 16 





MORNINGS 


Educational Psychology 
Practice Teaching (Elem.) 
Conservation 

Speech Correction 

Problems in Recreation 

Life of St. Paul 

Business Organization 
American Literature 
Modern Far Eastern History 
Introductory Sociology 











AFTERNOONS 
Economic Geography 
First Aid and Safety 
Speech Fundamentals 
Marriage and the Family 
General Zoology 
Political Philosophy 
Modern World History 
Psychology of Adolescence 








Second Term: July 19-August 13 





MORNINGS 


Elementary Curriculum 
Practice Teaching (Elem.) 
Gymnastics 

General Physiology 
Business Communications 
Freshman Composition 
North American Geography 
American History 

Abnormal Psychology 
Social Disorganization 











AFTERNOONS 


Child Psychology 

Health Course 

Public Speaking 
Introductory Philosophy 
General Zoology 

Special Studies in Business 
Romantic Poetry 


Latin American Geography 
Modern World History 








Regular Staff 


Intensified Program 


For Complete Information Write: 


Director of Summer Sessions 
Carroll College 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 


“In its 109th year of service to students—” 
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PLAN A WONDERFUL Coc cooe VACATION 
NOW with UNITED AIR LINES! 


Complete tours to 













7-day Tour 
(From Milwaukee) 





HAWAII 


7-day Waikiki 
Holiday (from 
Denver) only 


°433 





UNITED TOURS lasting 7 to 23 days include: hotel, sightseeing and 
round trip Mainliner transportation Both Ist Class and Air Tourist 
flights available. 

United Mainliner flights put 79 U. S. cities and Hawaii within 
hours of your home. Such famous sites as Yellowstone, Yosemite, 
Mt. Rainier, Hollywood, San Francisco and Waikiki are open to you 
without spending more than you would on an ordinary vacation! 


Fares plus tax. Similarly low fares from other major cities. 


Combine Business and Pleasure 
by enrolling for summer study. Uni- 
versity of Hawaii offers low tuition, 
fully accredited graduate courses. 
Write: Director of Summer Session, 


University of Hawaii, Honolulu, T. H. AIR LINES 





Detailed California and Hawaii tour folders available free. 


Contact UNITED AIR LINES in Milwaukee: Plankinton House Hotel. 





“My favorite subject is recess!” 
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cluding teaching. Reports on 
great teachers of all times, the 
diversity of opportunity in the 
field of education, and the prob- 
lems facing education would tend 
to give both the reporter and lis- 
tener a genuine acquaintance 
with the teaching profession. Ex- 
periences in guiding a simple but 
rewarding learning situation 
might be provided for students of 
intellectual promise. Class mem- 
bers who have perfected demon- 
strations of experiments in the 
field of science might be encour- 
aged to carry them out before 
groups in less advanced classes. 
Students who excel in any curric- 
ular area might well enjoy the 
experience of aiding those who 
find the work difficult. 

More Future Teachers of 
America clubs could be organized. 
Although the number of Wiscon- 

















sin’s FTAs have increased from 
three or four to over 25 in the 
past few years, the number is 
still quite limited when compared 
with the number of high schools 
in the state. Parent groups could 
be encouraged to consider more 
carefully the rewarding aspects 
of the teaching profession before 
exerting influence upon the deci- 
sions of their children regarding 
a career. This might be accom- 
plished thru the Parent Teacher 
Association, classroom visitation 
by parents, and individual parent- 
teacher conferences in which the 
teacher has a rich opportunity to 
influence both directly and indi- 
rectly the parents’ impressions of 
teachers and the teaching profes- 
sion. Many other suggested ways 
in which the teacher might em- 
ploy recruitment techniques could 
be listed. There are the more ob- 
vious suggestions in the fields of 
art, music, and physical educa- 
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tion paralleling those noted above. 
There are those in the areas of 
home-room activities and extra- 
class activities. And finally there 
are those in the area of coopera- 
tion with college personnel, pro- 
fessional organizations, and com- 
munity groups. 


Although the recruiting influ- 
ence of the State Colleges is lim- 
ited when compared with the in- 
fluence of teachers, the personnel 
of the Wisconsin State Colleges 
will continue to evaluate and im- 
prove their recruitment practices. 
The teachers in elementary and 
secondary schools will continue to 
exert tremendous influence upon 
the decisions of youngsters re- 
garding a career. If increasing 
numbers of teachers in Wisconsin 
and other states consistently em- 
ploy general and specific recruit- 
ment techniques such as are de- 
scribed above, the nation’s 
teacher-shortage crisis will soon 
become a mere paragraph on a 
page of the history of education. 





CRITICISM... 

(Continued from page 12) 
ignorance or from deliberate de- 
sign. The answer to this type of 
criticism lies in better public re- 
lations. 

We cannot, however, survive 
the type of criticism which comes 
to us often from our own ranks, 
which is fair criticism and which 
we neglect to consider. We have 
always been a self-critical pro- 
fession. This can be a source of 
strength. We must continue to 
examine and re-examine our fun- 
damental purposes and methods 
in education. In this way we may 
emerge from these times a 
stronger and more effective pro- 
fession. 


We do not need to be apologetic 
for our accomplishments. We 
alluded to some of these in the 
pages of the February number of 
the Journal. We do, however, 
have problems which we should 
face together. It is better for us 
as a profession to seek help on 
the solution of admitted problems 
than to have someone else find 
problems we have ignored. 
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A New and Modern 
High School Social Studies Program 


American History 
OUR NATION’S STORY 


A new, 1954 American history text with emphasis on modern 
American history. This new text is written in an interesting 
flowing style with a reading level suitable for high school pupils. 


World History 
MAN’S ACHIEVEMENTS THROUGH THE AGES 
A new world history text which can be read and unde rstood. Events 
and relationships between various events are carried through a 
logical sequential development, with emphasis placed on the growth 
and achievements of man, 1954 Copyright. 


Government and Civics 
GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 
A new American government text showing the structure and functions 


of our national, state, and local governments. Develops re spect for and 
a determination to maintain our form of government. 1953 Copy right. 


Ninth Grade Social Studies 
YOUR WORLD AND YOU (Available late spring, 1954) 


(Write for Descriptive Circulars) 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS * SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY * PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA * DALLAS, TEXAS 























ONE OF A SERIES OF FAMOUS EUROPEAN TRAINS 
ao ALE St 

dit he 

WW 










The BLUE TR. NIN. carries Fixe and Second di iss sleeping cars from Calais on 
the channel to the glorious Cote d’Azur along the Mediterranean. For 
those who demand and expect Superior Service, this train, leaving Paris 
at 8 P.M. daily, combines punctuality with the latest in comfort. 
ie sre"! al Secure your rail accommodations before 
you leave. Tickets may be purchased and 


advance reservations made at any of our 
three offices or through your travel agent. 


323 Geary St, San Francisco, Cal 
1231St Catherine St. W, Montreal PQ 


FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. Dept. M2 
Please send me free Name 


illustrated booklet Address 
“Railroading in France.”” cig, State. 
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NEA Starts Construction 
On Education Center 


Work began this winter on the new 
$5 million education center to be 
erected by the National Education As- 
sociation in the nation’s capital. This 
new modern eight story office building, 
the first unit of the new plant, is being 


‘A Delicious and Unusual Treat 


you find useful 


A suggestion we hope 





paid for by the contributions of Amer- 
ican teachers and the friends of edu- 
cation. 

The Board of Trustees of the organi- 
zation expect that the contributions of 
teachers and other citizens will permit 


Individual, Delicious Bunny Desserts 


Something new and that delights everyone are these tasty, individual 
desserts. The rabbit is melted chocolate molded into tempting gelatin base. 
So easy—not even any cooking to do. And the cost, almost nothing. 


If you are looking for 
something delicious, 
inexpensive and that 
is really novel for a 
dessert or refreshments, here may be 
just the thing. There is nothing dif- 
ferent or new about the ingredients 








Note: With these handy 
bunny molds, by just 
using melted chocolate 
you can make tasty, 
little rabbits for candy, 
cake decorations and 
for gifts. 








but the simple, new way 
of putting them together. 
Even the cute bunny 
molds cost little. Easy to 
get, too, because all you 
need do 1 is to order them 


by mail. 






) For delicious 
recipe and 
9-piece 
bunny- 
mold set including a 
bunny cookie cutter—50¢. 








WHEN YOU'RE HOME after a busy day see 


how fast you feel a little lift by enjoying that lively 
flavor of delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. And let 
the natural chewing help you relax. Try it today. 


IF INTERESTED 
IN MAKING THIS 
RABBIT DESSERT 


FOR 9-PIECE Bunny Mold Set of 
aluminum, coming 
complete with easy, tasty recipe; 
8 individual molds 3'4"x14" and 
bunny cookie cutter 4”x< 
send your name, 
50¢ to MIRRO, Manitowoc, Wis. 
Postage prepaid. 


extra heavy 


3 ” 


adc neat and 






















the completion of the construction of 
the entire center within the next five 
years. The goal for the completion is 
1957 when the association will cele- 
brate its 100th anniversary in’ Phila- 
delphia, the city where it came into 
being. 

The WEA Executive Committee has 
appointed a_ special NEA Building 
Fund Committee consisting of Elton 
Boettcher, Wausau, chairman; Leonard 
Haas, Eau Claire; E. A. Moede, Oconto 
Falls; Lydia Goerz, Kenosha; John 
McDowell, Madison; Edith Luedke, Mil- 
waukee; Clifford S. Larson, Wautoma; 
Clyde M. Shields, Waukesha; Alma 
Therese Link, Oshkosh; Lloyd R. Mo- 
seng, Racine; Irene York, Milwaukee; 
S. R. Slade, Wausau; and H. C. Wein- 
lick, Madison. This committee has made 
plans for raising Wisconsin’s quota of 
the fund. 





YOURS... 
for the asking 


Advertisers in Journal of Education 
offer you up-to-the minute material 
which we believe you will find useful 
for personal or professional use. To 
insure having it when you want it, 
order at once. Orders for items listed 
in previous years cannot be filled. 
Watch all the advertising as well as 
this column to keep up on material so 
easily available to you. When you are 
in a hurry, write the advertisers direct. 
The coupon below will be useful in 
ordering several items. 


64b. Rails Across America. A 16-page 
cartoon narrative tracing the growth 
and development of America and its 
railroads. (Association of American 
Railroads) 


67b. Six-piece Packet of literature 
about fun and travel in Colorado. A 
full color highway map folder, a new 
54-page full color ‘Colorado Invites 
You” tour booklet, a 12-page Events 
booklet for 1954, guide and price lists 
from Colorado Bude Ranch Associa- 
tion, Colorado Hotel Association and 
Colorado Motor Court Association. 
(Colorado Department of Public Rela- 
tions) 


68b. Western Summer Tours is a book- 
let illustrated in full color. Its 68 
pages, packed with well organized plans 
for seeing as much of the west as you 
wish to spend in time and in money, 
describes a variety of all expense, 
escorted tours. (Chicago & North West- 
ern-Union Pacific) 


23b. Wayside Wonders Along Ameri- 
ca’s Highways. A wall mural 8 feet 
wide. In full color. Shows the most 
interesting spots along the highways. 
Inc!udes a 9-page booklet “How to see 
America” which gives the _ historical 
background of bus travel and how to 
take a bus trip. Both the novice and 
the seasoned traveler will like this. 
Booklet also includes one page of study 
outline on bus travel. (Greyhound 
lines) 
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36b. Lippincott Books for Young Peo- 
ple gives full descriptions of all bocks 
for children and young people pub- 
lished by the J. B. Lippincott Company 
in 1958. 

3b. New Aids to Help Teach Menstrual 
Hygiene indicate quantity desired of 
each number. (Personal Products Cor- 
poration) 

1. Growing up and Liking it. A book- 
let for teen-age girls. 

2. Sally and Mary and Kate Won- 
dered. A booklet for pre-adoles- 
cent girls. 

3. It’s So Much Easier When You 
Know. A booklet for fully matured 
girls. 

4, Edweational portfolio on Men- 
strual Hygiene. A complete teach- 
ing’ list. 

5. How Shall I Tell My Daughter. 
A booklet for mothers. 

26b. France. This 24-page booklet, in 
color, with its charming cover and in- 
side illustrations by well-known French 
artists, as well as beautiful photo- 
graphs, contains much helpful infor- 
mation on what to see and look for in 
various regions of France. It stresses 
particularly the variety which is found 
in France. (French National Rail- 
roads.) 

37b. Europe in 1954. Colorful folders 
on 48-49 days—8 country itinerary and 
costs of tours offered by Olson Travel 


Organizations and Olson’s Campus 
Tours, from April thru September. 


Tour cost $1295 and up. 

48b. Reading Troubleshcoter’s Check- 
list. If you teach pupils deficient in 
reading skills in grade 4 thru 12 this 
valuable device will help you locate 
the source of their difficulty and sug- 
gest steps and materials that will bring 
improvement. Tells you how to make 
14 simple checking tests that show up 
such difficulties as poor vocabulary, in- 
ability to blend sounds, weak identifi- 
cation of vowel sounds, beginning con- 
sonant sounds, ete. (Webster Publish- 
ing Company) 

51b. Hawaii Air Vacation Folders con- 
tain itineraries of Hawaiian vacation 
pianning. For educators only. (United 
Air Lines) 

52b. Aviation Teaching Aids folder out- 
lines classroom materials available 
without charge. (United Air Lines) 
53b. California Air Vacation Folders 
detail low cost tours available. (United 
Air Lines) 

77b. Illustrated Folders with itineraries 
of escorted tours thru Eastern, West- 
ern, and Southeastern U. S.—Mexico-— 
Canada—Europe. Specify which folder 
you desire. (Vanderbilt Better Tours) 





72b. New 1954 25th Anniversary Cata- 
log. 84 pages of colorful, categorical, 
cross-indexed description of over 600 
educational films, filmstrips and _ re- 
cordings—including exclusive revised 
“Where-To-Use” guide. Available to 
those who have 16mm projector and 


who use films in their teaching cur- 
riculum. (Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films) 
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Central Audio Visual Supply Community Camera 
1102 5th Ave. 
Ea. Claire, Wisconsin 


Fond du Lac Camera Center 


7 So. Main 


Fend du Lac, Wisconsin 









‘506 Main St. 


‘La Crosse, Wisconsin 


3201 W. North Ave. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Look to your Ampro Audio Visual 
Dealer for professional counsel re- 
_garding your school’s AV program. 


new techniques to aid both faculty 
and students. Be sure to see and 
-~ “hear the Super Stylist-10 and 
Super Stylist-12 motion picture 
projectors . . . and the great new 
+ tape recorder models— 
Celebrity and Hi-Fi. Each 
of these products is at 

the head of its class! 








Chicago 18, Illinois 


Call your Ampro 
Audio Visual Dealer 


Wis. Sound Equipment Co. 


He has available new products, — 


Ampro Corporation, . 


307 N. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago 1, Ill. 


USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 


Please send the items and quantities desired. I understand this coupon is 
for use only during the school year. 3¢ is enclosed for each item ordered. 
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THE SPOTLIGHT ON EDUCATION and EDUCATORS 


WACE Meets at Green Lake 


The Wisconsin Association for Child- 
hood Development will holds its annual 
Spring Conference at Northern Baptist 
Assembly at Green Lake, May 14-16. 
The theme for the weekend meeting 
will be “Children Need Experiences 
that Help Them Develop Resources 
within Themselves.” To outline the pat- 
tern for the discussions, the officials of 
the organization have secured several 
leading Wisconsin educators to partici- 
pate. Those who have accepted speak- 
ing assignments are Harold M. Vincent, 


superintendent of Milwaukee Public 





Schools; Sister M. Thomasita, Cardinal 
Stritch College, Milwaukee; Carrie Ras- 
mussen, Madison Public Schools; and 
Vera Peterson, Wisconsin State College 
of Milwaukee. 


Reference Library Asks for Help 

The Legislative Reference Library 
is anxious to be of service to the 
schools of the state and to every young 
citizen in those schools but their sup- 
ply of material on some subjects is 
limited. M. G. Toepel, chief of the Leg- 
islative Reference Library, reports that 
sometimes as many as 30 or 40 re- 











PR plus PM 


Just a few letters—yet they stand for an educational policy 
that has been both goal and guide to World Book Company’s 
Division of Test Research and Service. 





PERTINENT 
RESEARCH 


What better term than per- 
tinent research for the ex- 
ploration of new theory and 
practice—for the insight, in- 
ventiveness, and investigation 
required to develop unique 
educational aids—materials 
that add another dimension 
to evaluation activities. 


Two particular publications illustrate this policy. 





HOLZINGER-CROWDER 
UNI-FACTOR TESTS 


are the result of pertinent re- 
research. They measure 
students’ verbal, spatial, nu- 
merical, and reasoning abil- 
ities—and help schools provide 
effective educational and vo- 
cational guidance. Informa- 
tion material and specimen 
sets are available to counse- 
lors and administrators. 
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WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
James W. Farrey, Wisconsin Representative 


PROFESSIONAL 
MAINTENANCE 


Professional maintenance is 
the work of authors and pub- 
lishers that must go on with 
established materials — to 
maintain their quality, keep 
them up-to-date and modern 
in content; a faithful mirror 
of current needs. 


OTIS QUICK-SCORING 
MENTAL ABILITY TESTS 


are now available in a New 
Edition. This is an example 
of professional maintenance— 
the work that goes on to make 
good materials even better. 
Three levels cover grades 1-4, 
4-9, and 9 through college. A 
“classic” instrument for intel- 
ligence measurement, con- 
stantly kept up to date. 








quests from a single school or: class 
within a school come in for informa- 
tion. Although most state departments 
want to give as much help to pupils 
as possible it is not practical or advis- 
able to channel the limited material 
they have on some subjects to any one 
school. He also suggests that the re- 
quest come from a class or school 
rather than from individual members 
and that the material become the prop- 
erty of the school rather than the in- 
dividual pupil. He asks for your co- 
operation in order that the Legislative 
Reference Library may be of service 
to the greatest number of pupils in 
the state. 


Monroe Student Gets Scholarship 


Each year one student of the Mon- 
roe High School can expect to receive 
a coveted scholarship which will aid 
him materially in his four years at 
the University of Wisconsin. Dr. and 
Mrs. Will B. Gnagi have organized a 
foundation to provide a scholarship of 
$800 a year for four years to a Mon- 
roe High School senior to be selected 
annually by a special committee. The 
scholarship will go each year to a de- 
serving boy or girl of the senior class 
who has at least an average scholastic 
record, who is able to handle Univer- 
sity work, and who might otherwise 
not be able to go to college. Financial 
need will be the primary consideration. 
The recipient of the scholarship must 
attend the University for four con- 
secutive years immediately following 
graduation from high school and must 
maintain satisfactory standards of 
scholarship and personal conduct. Stu- 
dents will not be limited to the type 
of course they will take during the 
four years. 


Home Ec. Assn. Meets, May 14-15 


The Wisconsin Home Economics As- 
sociation will hold its annual spring 
meeting at Stevens Point, May 14-15. 














CaP PPPONe tbe. 


“See Dad, it’s just the same as last 
month, and the month before; that’s con- 
sistency for you.” , 
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Mrs. Grace H. Robertson of Wisconsin 
State College, Platteville, is president 
of the organization. 


Wisconsin Bookmen Organize 


The Pi chapter of the Pi Beta Alpha, 
a national honorary society of Profes- 
sional Bookmen of America, was or- 
ganized recently in Wisconsin. The 
new chapter has a membership of 18, 
and it requires a background of at 
least 10 years as a bookman before 
becoming eligible. The officers of the 
Wisconsin chapter include: Ellis N. 
Robinson of Madison, president, Ar- 
thur E. Carlson of Beaver Dam, vice 
president, and P. T. Wick of Merrill, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Teachers Study First Aid 


Dwight Kenyon, superintendent of 
schools in Ashland County, reports that 
all teachers under his jurisdiction have 
completed the 18-hour First Aid Course 
offered by the American Red Cross un- 
der the direction of Donald Smith of 
Ashland. The school boards have co- 
operated by allowing half-day periods 
for instructional work every month and 
the teachers have spent one evening 
every month of their own time to com- 
plete the course. The course was started 
at the suggestion of State Superin- 
tendent George E. Watson. At the next 
meeting of the Ashland County Educa- 
tion Association certificates will be pre- 
sented to the teachers. After complet- 
ing the course several teachers have 
expressed a desire to take the advanced 
and the instructor’s course. Arrange- 
ments are being made to offer these 
courses. 


Marinette Has Songfest 

The 4th, 5th, and 6th grade pupils 
of the Marinette Public Schools were 
the stars of the melodious and rhythmic 
version of “The Legend of Sleepy Hol- 
low” at Marinette High School the eve- 
ning of Jan. 21. Proud parents paid 
admissions and packed the High School 
Auditorium to see the 408 white clad 
youngsters, aged 8 to 11, massed across 
the front of the hall. It was an inspir- 
ing sight and also a powerful reminder 
of the tremendous importance of good 
elementary schools. To the 408 per- 
formers the event was proof that edu- 
cation can be fun and hard work at 
the same time, and to Lucille Austin, 
music supervisor, and the many other 
teachers who joined in the great task 
goes the satisfaction that they have let 
the good citizens of Marinette know 
what the schools can do. William God- 
son, superintendent of schools, wel- 
comed the audience and introduced Rose 
Havelek, elementary school supervisor, 
who told of the hopes and plans for 
such a musical presentation for some 
time, and also expressed appreciation 
to the director and elementary school 
teachers for the months of rehearsal. 


Milton College Names Dunn 


Percy L. Dunn, national director of 
registration, Boy Scouts of America, 
has been named the seventh president 
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ANNOUNCING - 


A 1954 Edition of 
FUNDAMENTALS OF CITIZENSHIP 
= W | S c Oo N S | N C l V | C S Blough—Switzer—Ryan 


Consider these features: 


Up-to-Date Content and Data 


A Complete Section on the History and Govern- 
ment of Wisconsin by Mary Tuohy Ryan 


Emphasis on Building Good Citizenship 


Harold C. Jordahl 1 
Wisconsin Representative | 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 South Jefferson Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 























A new anthology of WORLD literature 


for HIGH SCHOOL 


FIRST EDITION 


PROSE AND POETRY 
OF THE WORLD 


A collection of outstanding literary 
selections chosen to suit and interest 
high school students. Writers of many 
nations—past and present. Selections 
of quality and permanent value. 
Edited by Agnes L. McCarthy and 
J. Kenner Agnew. 


Designed to meet immediate needs 


© Better understanding of world neighbors. 
® Appreciation of great writers and of good literature. 
® Interpretation of thoughts, hopes, aspirations, and loyalties of all pecples. 


® Recognition of similarity of past and present problems. 


The L. W. Singer Company, Inc. 


249-259 W. Erie Blvd., Syracuse, New York 


Publishers of THE PROSE and POETRY SERIES, THE ENJOYING ENGLISH SERIES and 


THE SCIENTIFIC LIVING SERIES 
Represented by M. C. MUNSON 
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It’s all here—in one 
blace—everything for % 
your most treasured Va- 
cation... for the com- 
plete change you need. 
Romantic adventure trails in primeval forests, 
peaceful green valleys carpeted with wildflowers, 
broad highways through an enchanted world of 
white-robed peaks and candy-striped canyons. 
Visit the horizon-wide cow country of song and 
story. See Old West rodeos, colorful pageants, 
folklore festivals . .. picturesque ghost towns and 
prehistoric cliff dwellings — or rest and relax in 
pine-scented breezes from snow-capped Rockies, 
returning home with renewed vigor. | 

Accommodations to fit your budget: hotels mo- | 
tels, dude ranches, mountain lodges — and, old- | 
fashioned Western hospitality. 

Get away from it all! Mail coupon now for 
your complete vacation in Colorful Colorado. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
SESSIONS 


Combine Summer 
School with a thor- 
oughly enjoyable 
vacation in Color- 
ful Colorado. 
Courses offered by 
top-ranking uni- 
versities and col- 
leges. For Summer 
School dates and 
other information, 
write to the institu- 
tion of your choice. 




















> e@eeee @ @ ' e 
COLORADO DEPT. OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 
858 State Capitol, Denver, Colorado 
Send 54-page full color Vacation Guide Oo 
Full color Colorado State Highway Map . 
Hotel, resort, motel, dude ranch information 
Name 
Address 
City State | 
| 
| 














COLORADO CLIMATE —the Magic Ingredient 
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of Milton College and will take office, 
Apr. 1. The announcement was made 
by Dr. F. M. Branch, president of the 
institution’s Board of Trustees.. Pres. 
Dunn, succeeding Dr. Carroll L. Hill 
who resigned a year ago, expressed his 
“confidence in the part played by the 
small liberal arts college in the edu- 
cation of today’s youth.” He is a grad- 
uate of Cornell University and was an 
instructor in the New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture before joining the 
Boy Scout organization. 


Add These to WEA Honor Roll 


We are pleased to add the following 
school systems to the WEA Honor Rol! 
which lias been published in the October 
and January Journals: Central Union 
Free High School (Eleva—Strum), 
Trempealeau, Whitehall, All State 
Graded Teachers in Trempealeau 
County, Osceola, and Iron County. We 
salute the teachers for their profes- 
sional spirit. 


Films for the Asking 


Some of the best 16mm films for pub- 
lie relations work in your community 
may be had for the asking at the WEA 
office. “Skippy and the 3 R’s” is an 
excellent color film to show both teach- 
ers and parents how Skippy’s interest 
is developed in school. ‘‘What Greater 
Gift” portrays the art of teaching. “Se- 
cure the Blessings’ reveals what 
schools are doing to build democracy. 





It Starts In The Classroom 


Because a school bus driver 
suggested that each school bus be 
identified with a picture of an 
elephant, a clown, or a nursery 
rhyme character, brand-new kin- 
dergartners in Sycamore, Illinois, 
no longer worry about getting on 
the right school bus during the 
first few days of school. So re- 





ports the National School Public 
telations Association in a recent 
issue of It Starts in the Class- 
room Newsletter. Children loved 
the idea, says NSPRA, and so did 
their parents. 





MARQUETTE 
UNIVERSITY 


“SUMMER 
SESSION 


Regular: JUNE 21 to 


JULY 30 


JUNE 7 to 
JULY 29 








Long: 


DECiDE NOW TO ENROLL! 


Courses offered in the following fields: 


Business Administration 
Journalism ...... Liberal Arts 
Nursing . . . Speech 
Outstanding guest lecturers, practi- 
cal education conferences, institutes, 
workshops and an excellent Voca- 
tional Guidance Center are open to 
teachers and administrators on all 
levels of education. Here at Mar- 
quette University, one of the coun- 
try’s leading educational centers, 
undergraduate and graduate stu- 
dents will find a summer of profit 

able study. 


And your stay here will be pleas- 
ant, too, in the vacation time at- 
mosphere of beautiful Milwaukee, 
with its numerous cultural, social 
and recreational advantages. 


Bulletins and application blanks 
now available. Write Registrar, 
Dept. W. 


MARQUETTE 
UNIVERSITY 


615 N. 11th St. 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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RNecrology 

George E. Denman, 67, retired super- 
intendent of the Green Bay Public 
Schools died at a*Green Bay hospital, 
Dec. 1, after suffering a heart attack 
the day before. He retired as head of 
the schools on July 1, 1952, a post 
which he has held since January 1936. 
Born in Canada he was graduated from 
Ripon College and later received a de- 
gree of master of arts in school admin- 
istration from the University of Iowa. 
Mr. Denman began his teaching career 
in the rural schools of Rusk County 
and later served as teacher and prin- 
cipal of schools in Coleman, Amberg, 
Goodman, and Glenwood City. His next 
position was as superintendent at Park 
Falls where he remained for nine years. 
After two and a half years as princi- 
pal of East Green Bay High School he 
resigned to become superintendent at 
Marinette and four years later returned 
to Green Bay as superintendent in 1936. 

** ¢ 

Teresa Thom, a primary teacher for 
25 years and a member of the WEA 
for many years, died suddenly, Aug. 
29, at her home in Kenosha. In June 
1952 she resigned her position at 
Hansche School, Racine. 

* Ke 


Bess D. Ellis, 62, a vice principal 
of the Milwaukee Vocational School. 
died of a heart attack, Jan. 26. After 
graduation from Wisconsin State Col- 
lege, Oshkosh, she taught in grade 
schools in Madison, Menasha, and Wau- 
sav. She joined the staff at the Voca- 
tional School in 1919. As head of the 
school’s guidance program she came to 
know many thousands of Milwaukeeans 
of all ages. 


Elizabeth Robinson, a member of the 
staff of the Milwaukee Vocational 
School from 1919 to 1951 when she 
retired, died at Streator, Ill., Jan. 4. 
She began as home economics teacher 
and was later assigned to the place- 
ment department as a counselor. 








Miles Hanley, 60, an internationally 
known linguist and a member of the 
faculty of the University of Wisconsin 
since 1927, passed away suddenly in 
Madison, Feb. 4. He was a graduate of 
Wittenburg College, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, and Harvard. 

* * 

Mrs. Estelle Olesgaard, home-making 
instructor in the Milwaukee Vocational 
School for 28 years, died in December 
at the home of her son in Oklahoma 
City, Okla. She retired in 1945. 


Georgiana Boyington who retired in 
Sept., 1952, after a long teaching ex- 
perience in the Hurley Public Schools, 
died Jan. 19. In recognition of her de- 
voted service to the pupils of Hurley, 
the Georgiana Boyington Scholarship 
Fund has been established by her fel- 
low educators, her pupils, and the many 
citizens who appreciate her contribu- 
tion to education. J. E. Murphy, super- 
intendent of schools, is treasurer of the 
Fund. 
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make-up work, or accelerate your course of study, 
because of its excellent facilities and ideal climate 


1 Rs MEE BRE A 


COME to SUMMER SCHOOL 
in Colorado’s Rocky Mountains 


Whether you plan to work toward a higher degree, take refresher courses, do 


the University of Colorado— 
is a logical choice. Located 


in view of snow-capped peaks and within walking distance of mountain streams 
and trails, this scenic campus offers an unusual opportunity for study and vacation 


pleasures 
nights conducive to good study. 
The University’s own Recreation Depart- 
ment offers a planned program designed to 
give students ample opportunity to see this 
scenic Rocky Mountain region. 
In addition to regular courses, an extensive 
program of workshops, conferences and in- 
stitutes is offered in school administration, 
and in creative writing, mathematics, avia- 


The climate in Boulder is unsurpassed, with comfortable days and cool 


tion education, speech and other special 
fields. Also, the University sponsors a 
language house, a creative arts festival, 
concerts, and public lectures. 

Come to the University of Colorado this 


summer. Combine study and a vacation at 
one of the nation’s fine universities. 


About $30 weekly covers typical tuition and fees, and board and room in 
attractive University residence halls. 


TWO 5-WEEK TERMS: 


JUNE 14 to JULY 20 ° 


JULY 22 to AUGUST 24 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


1954 SUMMER SESSION 


Eight hundred courses leading to baccalaureate 


| or advanced degrees are offered in the following 


| Nursing, Pharmacy, 
| tion, Physics, 


| Geography, Geology, 


fields: 


Anthropology, Art, Biology, Business, Chemistry, 
Economics, Education, Engineering, 
History, Home Economics, 
Journalism, Latin, Law, Library Science, Mathe- 
matics, Mineralogy, Modern Languages, Music, 
Philosophy, Physical Educa- 
Political Science, Psychology, So- 
ciology, Speech. 


English, 


BILL OUT AND MAIL THIS C 
“TODAY FOR FURTHER 
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Prites 





Director of the Summer Session, Macky 344 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado: 
Please send me your Summer Session Bulletin. 
Your Name . 


St. and No. f 


City, State - sine 














Say you saw it in the Journal. 











EDUCATIONAL 
THRILLING TRIPS 


Special School Rates 
April 15 to November 1 
U. S. Highways 18-151 


25 Miles West of 
Madison 























Homelands of the World 
by 
THURSTON and HANKINS 
One of the new HOMELANDS 
SERIES, this truly up-to-date geog- 
raphy for the fourth grade turns basic 
geographical facts into modern mean- 
ingful ideas of real social value. Full 
of vivid illustrations, many in full 
color. A Teachers’ Guide is available. 


Wisconsin Representative 





Homelands of the Americas 
by 
THURSTON and HANKINS 
Richly illustrated with over 300 pic- 
tures, many of them full color koda- 
chromes, and with new-style maps, 
graphs, and superb visual aids, this 
truly modern text emphasizes both the 
regional and the political aspects of 


our New World geography. 





F. W. KILDOW 
4222 Warwick Way 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. | 


P. O. Box 1315, Syracuse, New York 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


ATLANTA DALLAS 

















Grade School 


FREE to 


MUSEUMS 
HISTORICAL SITES 


PARKS 


Eight Years of Experience 
Phone Cedarburg 2192 








WISCONSIN TEACHERS! 
@® High School 


Let us help you plan your educational tours to Milwaukee. 


We will make all necessary arrangements which will free 
you from all burdensome details and needless worry. With 
all your travel problems given to us you will then be 


Correlate your school work with visits to 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


HOUSING PROJECTS 


For further information write or phone. 


MARQUARDT SCHOOL BUS SERVICE 


P. O. Box 33, Cedarburg, Wis. 





@ College 








TRANSPORTATION 
FACILITIES | 
Airports 
Harbors 
Railroads } 


MUNICIPAL 
FACILITIES 





® _ Fully Insured 
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Latest Books 
Science in Every Day Life 


For high school students Science in 
Every Day Life by Obourn, Heiss, and 
Montgomery affords an introduction to 
the world in which they live. Since sci- 
ence has such an important ‘part in 
modern living, an interestingly written 
and well illustrated text supplies that 
essential basis for understanding and 
adjustment. It is organized in nine 
basic units each of which represents 
some broad area of living or of the 
environment of adolescent boys and 
girls. 


D. Van Nostrand Co. Inc., New York 


Mathematics for the Consumer 


This is a terminal course in general 
mathematics that should be extremely 
helpful in presenting in the classroom 
the kind of real-life mathematics soon 
to be faced by high school seniors in 
the non-academic course. The course is 
organized into seven units covering as 
many aspects of consumer problems: 
How to Handle Statistics, Better Buy- 
manship, Using Consumer Credit, At 
Home and on the Job, Investments, 
Greater Security (Insurance), and Tax- 
ation. The text is by Lankord, Schorl- 
ing, and Clark. 


World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, 


IN. $2.76 


Science in Daily Life 

Curtis and Mallinson have written 
Science in Daily Life which is a prac- 
tical, modern text in general science. 
It provides a well-balanced background 
which high school students need for 
understanding our modern world. It is 
very readable and well illustrated, 
many in color. 


Ginn and Co., Statler Bldg., Boston 17 
$3.96 


Physics—The Story of Energy 


The second edition of Physics—The 
Story of Energy which has just been 
published is organized on the basis of 
man’s use of energy. It begins with 
sound, the subject of immediate inter- 
est to students, and in turn introduces 
the student to all forms of energy. It 
is profusely illustrated with drawings 
and photographs. Brown and Schwacht- 
gen are the authors. 


D. C. Heath and Co., Boston $3.80 


Teaching Children Arithmetic 


Robert Lee Morton of the College of 
Education, Ohio University, has written 
Teaching Children Arithmetic for stu- 
dents who are preparing to teach and 
for teachers who want to know more 
about the teaching of arithmetic to 
grade school children. The book is based 
upon research, expert opinion, and tes- 
timony of students and teachers. 


Silver Burdett Co., Chicago 
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Wisconsin Education Assn. 


Headline Happenings 


MARCH 1954 





Hoyt Johnson Elected 
Head of Southern WEA 
At Madison on Feb. 19 


Association Decides to 
Publish Series of Studies 
Hoyt W. Johnson of Rich- 

land Center became president 
of the Southern Wisconsin 
Education Association at the 
annual meeting of the organ- 
ization in Madison, Feb. 19. 
Elected two years ago as sec- 
ond vice president, he auto- 
matically served as first vice 
president last year and now 
succeeds John Hamburg of 


Edgerton who has been pres- | 
ident during 1953-54. Sheri- | 


dan Ellsworth of Elkhorn be- 
came first vice president, and 
Douglas Brown of Portage 
was elected second vice pres- 
ident. Charles Dorr of Milton 
Junction was reelected treas- 
urer, and William Marsh of 
Madison continues as secre- 
tary. Hilda Cavanaugh of 
Sauk City, Frank Reighard 
of Stoughton, and Fred 
Simpson of Monroe were 
named to the Executive Com- 
mittee. 


Resolutions Adopted 
The Delegate Assembly of 
the SWEA meeting at a noon 
luncheon elected officers, 


adopted resolutions, and au- 











H. Roe Bartle 


thorized the publication of a 
series of studies for the ben- 
efit of lay people and profes- 
sional educators. 

Among the resolutions are 
the following: 

1. Recommend that the} 
State Department of Public | 
Instruction report its conclu- | 
sions and aims following the | 
study of teacher and admin- | 
istrator certification. | 

2. Urge the reversal of the | 
trend toward special teacher 
permits and advocate raising 
of standards by encouraging 
teachers with less than four 
years of college to attend 


. | 
summer school until the four | 
(Turn to page 36) 


| 


| 
| 
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Locals Presidents to Meet in April 


The WEA Locals Committee at a meeting in Milwaukee 
on Feb. 19 made plans for the annual spring meetings of | 
locals presidents, other officers, and interested educators | 
to be held at nine cities thruout the state according to 
LeRoy Peterson of Madison, chairman of the committee. 
Among the items on the agenda include information about 
life memberships in the WEA and NEA and the building 


program of the NEA. 


Buzz sessions will be the device 


used to determine the needs of the local associations and 
to suggest to local presidents a program of activities for 
the year. Subjects to be considered will be: How to Get 
Committees to Function, Legislative Contacts, Membership 
Techniques, Public Relations, Program Helps, and What 
a Local Can Do For Inservice Training. Time will be de- 
voted to consideration of Social Security and Our Retire- 


ment System. 


Schedule of Meetings 


Eau Claire, Tuesday, April 6, College Cafeteria 
Shell Lake, Wednesday, April 7, Shell Lake Hotel 
Rhinelander, Thursday, April 8, Fenlon Hotel 
Richland Center, Monday, April 19, Saloutos Grill 


Tomah, Tuesday, April 20, Tomah High School 
Appleton, Wednesday, April 21, Appleton Hotel 


Milwaukee, Monday, April 26, Ambassador Hotel 


Madison, Wednesday, April 28, Park Hotel 
Wausau, Thursday, April 29, 


Wausau Hotel 
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| its first session Friday, Mar. 


| tions 
| jects, “Improvement 


Northeastern WEA to Hear Holt, Sergio, 


Organized 185 


__And Bartle at Appleton on April 9 


Classroom Teachers and | 


TEPS Meet in March| 


The Department of Class- | 


room Teachers of the NEA | 
and the National Commis- | 
? 7 : | 
sion of Teacher Education | 


and Professional Preparation 
will hold some joint sessions 
during the meeting of the 
two organizations in Milwau- 
kee. TEPS’ ‘‘pilot 
conference will 
Thursday, Mar. 25, and con- | 
clude on Friday, Mar. 26. 
The North Central Re- 
gional Conference, planned 
by the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, will hold 


study” 


open on} 


26 at 2:30 P. M. which will 
feature an address by Hilda | 
Maehling, executive secre- 
tary of the national organi- 
zation. 


Joint Banquet 

Friday evening, Mar. 26, 
the two organizations will 
join together for the evening 
dinner. Following the _ ban- 
quet the classroom teachers 
will hear an address by Mrs. | 
Nell Wilcoxon of Phoenix, 
Arizona, president of the 
NEA Department. A panel 
will consider the topic, “Re- | 
cent NEA Publications and | 
Techniques for Their Use.” 
Edith Luedke of Milwaukee, | 
president of the Wisconsin | 
Classroom Teachers, will pre- 
side at the evening session. | 

Reservations for the ban- 
quet should be made with 
T. M. Stinnett, national di- 
rector of TEPS, 1201—16th 


St., N. W., Washington 6, | 
»: ¢. 
Group Discussions 
The Saturday morning 


conference of the classroom 
teachers will be in the nature 
of group discussions on the | 
topics of “Improving Today’s 
Teaching” and “Clinic on| 
State and National Prob- 
lems.” The afternoon sec- 
will consider the sub- 
of the 
Teaching Profession” and 


| “Specific Aids for Local As- 


sociations.”’ 





Delegate Assembly to Elect 
Officers and Adopt Policies 


President Eldor Moede of 
Oconto Falls, president of the 
Northeastern Wisconsin Ed- 
ucation Association, has an- 
nounced the three principal 
speakers for the annual con- 
vention of the organization 
at Appleton, Friday, Apr. 9. 
Andrew Holt, assistant to the 
president of the University 
of Tennessee and past presi- 
dent of the National Educa- 
tion Association, is one of 
the headliners. He is widely 


| known among educators for 


both his humor and wisdom. 
Lisa Sergio, naturalized 
American citizen, originally 
from Florence, Italy, will 
speak on “A World’s Eye 
View of Ourselves.” Although 
she became the first woman 
commentator in Europe at 
the invitation of Mussolini 
she lost her job later because 
of her hatred of Fascism. 
The third speaker will be H. 
Roe Bartle, well known pub- 
lic speaker, youth leader, 
lawyer, and humanitarian. 
Because of the large mem- 
bership, meetings will be held 


| in three different places, each 


audience hearing two of the 
speakers. 

The Delegate Assembly of 
NWEA will meet at noon to 
elect officers, adopt resolu- 
tions, and transact the busi- 
ness of the association. Sev- 
eral luncheons will be held 
at noon to be followed by the 
usual sectional meetings. 


Edsestion Institute 
Planned at Milwaukee 


An institute on elementary 
education will be held at 
Wisconsin State College, Mil- 
waukee, Friday, Apr. 2, ac- 
cording to Neal Billings, di- 
rector of elementary educa- 
tion at the college. The gen- 
eral subject will be “Implica- 
tions of Research in Child 
Development in Elementary 
Education” which will be led 
by Willard C. Olson, dean of 
the School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, nation- 


(Turn to page 36) 
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Social Studies Will Be 
Teachers Topic, Mar. 27 


High school teachers of 


the social studies will have emphasize the concept of | West 


an opportunity to attend an 
all-day session at Wisconsin 
State College, Milwaukee, on 
Saturday, Mar. 27. The key- | 
note speaker for the Second- | 
ary Education Conference | 
will be Dean Emeritus James 
B. Edmonson of the School 
of Education, University of 
Michigan, and the luncheon | 
speaker will be Reuel Den- 
ney of the College of Social 
Seience, University of Chi- 
cago. 

In the afternoon four 
groups will be formed to 
discuss specific subjects. | 
Group 1 will deal with Labor | 
and Management with a 
panel of represencatives from 
labor, management, and 
teachers. Group 2 will con- 
sider Moral Values by a 
panel of religious leaders 
and teachers. Group 3 under 
the leadership of Clifford | 
Lord, director of the Wis- | 
consin Historical Society, | 
will formulate plans to pre- 
pare materials for the sec- | 
ondary level. Group 4 with | 
V. Borger, director of Audio- | 
visual aids, Wisconsin State | 


{of the 


, College, Milwaukee, as chair- | 


will discuss the subject | 


man, 
Audio-Visual Aids. The very | 
for preview. These films will | 


various social | 
problems. 


freedom and 
and economic 


Radio Festivals Planned 
Thruout State in April 





Ten Radio Festivals have 
been scheduled around the 
state with the first to be held 
on Apr. 1 in Eau Claire 
County according to Arlene 
McKellar associate director 
Wisconsin School of | 
the Air. 

Thousands of singers and 
artists from Wisconsin’s ele- 
mentary schools will gather 
to meet radio teachers Edgar 
B. Gordon and James A 
Schwalbach. The singers will | 
meet in mass choirs tc sing 
under the personal direction 
of Mr. Gordon, who has been 
broadeasting “Journeys in 
Music Land” programs for 
more than 22 years. Pupils | 
of Mr. Schwalbach will watch | 
their “invisible radio instruc- | 
tor” as he illustrates a talk | 
on the work of participants | 
in the “Let’s Draw” radio 
art course. 











Heritage of 


Large Format 


2231 








TWO NEW HIGH SCHOOL 
TEXTBOOKS 


The United States; Story of a 
Free People 


SAMUEL STEINBERG 
Stuyvesant High School, New York City 


It Grew Out of the Author's High School 
Experience, and Is Written at the High School Level 


A Book to Foster Pride in the American 


ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS 


Innumerable Drawings, Photographs, 
and Color Plates 


Abundance of Questions, Problems, and 
Discussion Topics 


ALLYN and BACON 


South Park Way, 


Democracy 


Large Clear Type 





Chicago 6 
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| will be followed by question 


The following cities have | 
been selected as the gather- | 
ing points for area pupils: | 


‘latest films will be presented | Eau Claire, De Soto, Med- 


ford, Hayward, Oshkosh, 


Bend, and Madison. 
Other cities will be named 
| when selections are com 


| pleted. 


Pupils, parents and teach- | 
ers have found these sessions 
to be a fitting climax to the 
year’s work in education by 
radio. 


EDUC. INSTITUTE .. .. 


(Continued from page 35) 
ally known for his work in 
child development. The insti- 
tute will start at 8:45 A. M. 
with a talk by Dr. Olson and 


periods, one in the morning 
and one in the afternoon. 

The institute is free to all 
and visitors are most wel- 
come. 





NORTHEASTERN ... 


(Continued from page 35) 


| kee, 
| River Falls. 


| 
been | 


year equivalent has 
reached. 

3. Urge strict adherence | 
to state regulations for cer- | 
tification of administrators. | 

4. Recommend the appoint- | 
ment of Television and Ra- 
dio Committee to make a 
study of the ways and means 
of assuring that TV_ pro- 
grams are educationally 
sound and worthwhile; _ in- 
form members of the devel- 
opment of the state stations; 
and inform the public of the 
value of educational TV “so 
that they may vote intelli- 
gently at the referendum to 
be held later this year.” 

5. Recommend the support 
of the NEA’s stand on fed- 
eral aid to education. 

6. Urge that the principles 
of academic freedom be vigi- 
lantly maintained and that 
teachers have the right and 
obligation to present all sides 
cf controversial issues. 

7. Recommend the appoint- 
ment of a retirement com- 
mittee to keep members in- 
formed about legislative de- 
velopments in retirement and 
to recommend to the WEA 
Retirement Committee ideas 
concerning future changes in 
the retirement law. 

8. Commend the efforts and 
results of those administra- 
tors and teacher education | 
institutions in presenting to | 
future teachers a_ practical 
and realistic picture of the | 
profession. 

9. Urge all schools to in- 
vestigate possibilities of par- | 
ticipation in some insurance | 








Audio Visual Leaders 
To Have April Session 


The annual spring meeting 
of the Wisconsin Department 
of Audio Visual Instruction 
will be held at Wisconsin 
State College, Stevens Point, 
Apr. 2-38. Headlining the 
group of speakers will be 
Richard Mitchell of St. Cloud, 
Minn., who will lead the dis- 
cussion on “What to Tell the 
Architect.” He has just com- 
pleted organizing and help- 
ing to set up the new Library 
at St. Cloud with its many 
new devices and innovations 
including an audio visual 
department. 

Not to overlook the older 
buildings in which many have 
to work the subject “Helps 
in Utilizing Our Old Build- 
ings,’ will be discussed by 
Durward Miller of Horton- 
ville, Ray Petrie of Milwau- 
and Robert Fisler of 


Technical Advice 


Don Mereen, assistant di- 
rector of Audio Visual De- 
partment of the Mil:vaukee 
Public Schools, will offer 
practical suggestions for the 
repair of A-V_ projection 
equipment. A panel on “Uti- 
lization of Tapes” led by 
Merlin Lucia, Green Bay, 
Aaron Mickelson, Eau Claire, 
and Mrs. Clare Sumner, Wau- 
sau, will offer many helps for 
schools. There will also be 
several preview showings of 
new films and exhibits by 
manufacturers and distribu- 
tors. 

On Saturday morning Mrs. 
Muriel Ranthum of the Ju- 
neau Public Schools will do 
a classroom demonstration, 
using fourth and fifth grad- 
ers, on techniques of using 
a School of The Air Pro- 
gram. She will demonstrate 
her prebroadcast preparation, 
her methods of using the 
broadcast, “Let’s Write,” and 
then a follow-up period. 

In order to be of greatest 
service to the teachers and 
administrators of the state, 
the officers have adopted the 
policy of having these dem- 
onstrations and clinics in a 
different section of the state 
each year. 





program which will give com- 
plete pupil coverage. 

Other resolutions adopted 
proposed changes in the pro- 
cedure and management of 
the WEA and SWEA. 
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S. R. Slade States Function of NEA and Urges 
Educators to Meet Membership Goal for 54 





S. R. Slade, state director | 
of the National Education | 
Association, urges educators | 
of Wisconsin to affiliate with | 
their national professional | 
organization. He points out) 
that not only is the National 
Education Association re- 
sponsible for much of the} 
favorable comments in behalf | 
of education which are heard | 
on the radio, television, and | 
in the press, but is also de- 
fending education against 
those groups which are seek- 
ing to undermine the confi- 
dence of the public in their 
educational institutions. Be- 
sides these public relations 
activities on a national level, 
the NEA does research work 
and promotes _ professional 





growth of teachers thru 
workshops and publications. 

As of Feb. 19, Wisconsin 
membership in NEA was 
7,001, an increase of 49 over | 
May 31, 1953. The goal for | 
Wisconsin for 1954 is 10,964. 

According to a release 
from NEA of Jan. 1, 1954, | 
the following cities or school 
systems of Wisconosin had 
as many or more members in 
NEA than there were teaca- | 
ers in the city or school sys- | 
tem. On the strength of that | 
report we are publishing a/| 
100 per cent honor roll 
although there may be places | 
where all teachers are not| 
members of NEA but where | 
lay membership may account | 
for the difference. 


CITIES WITH 100% MEMBERSHIP IN NEA 


Appleton Marshfield Shawano 
Chilton Merrill Sheboygan 
Columbus Mosinee Sheboygan Falls 
Delavan Neenah Shorewood 
Edgerton North Fend du Stevens Point 
Fort Atkinson Port Washington Two Rivers 
Hudson Racine Wausau 
Kimberly Rice Lake Polk County 
Manitowoc River Falls Stout Institute 














Guidance Institute | 
Planned, Green Bay 


The Wisconsin Association 
of Educational and Vocational 
Guidance plans an_ all-day 
Guidance Institute at the 
Northland Hotel in Green 
Bay, Saturday, Mar. 27, 
based on the theme: “Test- 
ing as a Basic Tool in Coun- 
seling.” Officers of the asso- 
ciation have secured Willis 
E. Dugan of the University 
of Minnesota who will ad- 
dress the group on the gen- | 
eral theme as his topic. 

Registration will begin at 
9:30 A. M. and the general | 
session will begin at 10:00) 
A. M. Three sectional meet- | 
ings will get under way at} 
11:00 A. M. on the topics: 
Testing Programs in Relation 
to College Admission Policies, | 
Putting Tests to Work in| 
Junior and Senior High 
Schools, and Testing for} 
Adult Guidance. Following 
the luncheon a general ses- 
sion will hear the reports of 
the sectional meetings and 
an evaluation of the confer- 
ence by Dr. Dugan. At 2:30} 
the annual business meeting 
of the association will be held 
which will include the elec- 
tion of officers. 

Registration 








fee will be | 


| Central 
| three-day 





$1.00, and the luncheon will 
be $2.50. Reservations for the 
luncheon should be sent to 
Mrs. Mary Oliver, Franklin 
Junior High School, Green 
Bay. M. Arline Albright of 
Marquette University is pres- 
ident of the organization; 
Desmond D. O’Connell, Mil- 
waukee, vice president; Max 
J. Hays, 105 S. Blair St., 
Madison 3, secretary; and C. 
A. Tuttle, Norris Foundation, | 
Mukwonago, treasurer. 


| Regional Instructional 
| Confab Planned in April 


The National Education 
Association in cooperation 
with the WEA and other state 
organizations in the North 
States will hold a 
regional instruc- 
conference at Minne- 
apolis on April 12-15. Ap- 
proximately 100 Wisconsin 
educators have been named 
to participate in the meetings 

The general theme for the 
session is “Working Together 
for Better Teaching in These 
Times.” The subjects to be 
considered will be the teach- 
ing of the fundamentals, 
working with pupils, creating 
an environment for learning, 
and evaluating the work of | 
the schools. 


tional 
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The Name 
HOLDEN 


‘on a Book Cover is a 
Guarantee of Quality 


Holden Book Covers 


are made of specially processed paper. 


They have a hard, smooth finish and are water- 
repellant and wear-resistant. 


Holden Covers are Attractive 

They are Easily Adjusted 

They Stay on the Books 

They Prolong the Life of the 
Textbooks up to 3 years. 

Be Thrifty — Buy Holden Covers —A 
Guarantee of Maximum Service 
for the Money Expended! 


Samples on request. 
HOLDEN PATENT BOOK 
COVER COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 











A new leader 


in the English freld! 
BETTER ENGLISH 


HERZBERG — GUILD — HOOK — STEVENS 


This series for grades 7—12 is com- 
manding attention throughout the 
country for its new, unique plan of 


teaching English. 
The BETTER ENGLISH plan for 


mastery encourages the student, for 
it tells him in each lesson where he 
is going, how to get there, and how 
well he has succeeded. Communi- 
cation skills, life adjustment skills, 
grammar and usage are covered 


thoroughly. 
Workbook and Tests, Teachers’ 


Manual and Key are available. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 




















To help your | 
students understand | 


Perhaps your students have asked 
you questions about menstruation 

. or they may be too shy to 
ask for information. 

Many teachers have found three 
Modess booklets a very good ap- 
proach to this delicate subject. 
“Sally and Mary and Kate Won- 
dered” gives pre-teen girls a clear. 








simple introduction to the subject 


of menstruation. 


“Growing Up and Liking It” 





explains menstruation in a teen- 
age girl’s language. Offers tips on 
health, beauty and poise. 

“Ivs So Much Easier When 
You Know” answers many ques- 





tions about menstrual physiology 
and the use of tampons. 

For your free copies, write: Anne 
Shelby, Personal Products Corp., 
Box 5466-3, Milltown, N. J. Or 


mail coupon. 
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{ Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp. | 
| Box 5466-3, Milltown, N. J. | 
| Please send free | 
Joc booklets ‘Sally and Mary and Kate 
Wondered”’ | 
| . .. booklets “Growing Up and Liking It”’ | 
| ... booklets “It’s So Much Easier When | 
| You Know” | 
; | 
Name | | 
(PLease PRINT) | | 
Street 
City State 
RS 
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Hear and See 


These new films have been reviewed 
by teacher committees under the direc- 
tion of Walter Wittich, Director of 
Visual Instruction of the University of 
Wisconsin. They are available thru the 
Bureau of Visual Instruction or other 
film rental libraries or may be pur- 
chased from your specialists. 





Role Playing in Guidance (Sound; 12 
min.; $2.50 T; Use: Guid., C; Teach., 
C, A) 

Demonstrates an action technique for 
teachers and supervisors. Shows how 
role playing is introduced, how the sit- 
uation is conducted, what techniques 
can be used to vary the effectiveness 
of the training, and how an auxiliary 
helper can be introduced. Gives an ex- 
ample halfway between “advice-giving”’ 
therapy and “deep-level” therapy. 
(Univ, Calif.) 


Geography of the Middle Atlantic States 
(Sound; 11 min.; $1.75 T; Use: 
Geog., S; Soc. St., I, J) 

Captures the human geography of 
the complex dynamic life of this region 
by selected scenes of bustling cities, 
key industries, vast transportation net- 
works, and dense population. Covers 
states of New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and 
West Virginia. (Coronet) 


Producing Quality Milk (Sound; 28 
min.; $1.50 GI; Use: Agric., J, S, 
C, Ay Clubs, J,.A) 

Covers, visualizes, and summarizes 
all phases of producing quality milk. 
Includes the need for cooperation, a 
method of learning about producing 
quality milk, the importance of a good 
sire, good feeding, adequate housing, 
general sanitation, proper handling of 
milk and utensils, use of strip cups, 
good grooming, the importance of a 
good milk house, and pick-up and proc- 
essing procedures. (Milk Industry 
Found.) 


Korea—Long Road to Peace (Sound; 
27 min.; $3.00 T; Use: Citizenship, 
J; Far East. Hist., S, C; U.S. Hist., 
S, C; World Hist., S, C; Clubs, A) 
Summarizes and visualizes the whole 

Korean situation to just before the 

armistice. Uses newsreel style to cover 

the early days of the invasion and the 
retreat to Pusan, the amphibious at- 
tack on Inchon, the advance and re- 
treat from the Yalu, the later near- 
stalemate, and the long meetings which 
eventually ended the fighting. (Mc- 
Graw-Hill) 


Good Loser (The) (Sound; 13 min.; 
$2.00 T; Use: Citizenship, J; Guid., 
iS; 3) 

Revolves around a boy who, accus- 
tomed to winning, finds himself in the 
role of a loser. Pictures the difficulties 
he has. in accepting defeat gracefully 
and shows the effects of this on himself 
and others. Leads to a discussion of 
good winners and graceful losers. (YA) 
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News from the World’s Largest 
Producers of Classroom Films 


1954 is Silver Jubilee Year 
at Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films! In a quarter-century 
of dedicated service to better 
learning through sight and sound tools, 
EBF has released nearly 700 teaching 
films. ha 


* 

The event of this 25th Anniversary 
Year is the field’s largest and (we 
think) most functional catalog of 
classroom teaching materials. Our Sil- 
ver Jubilee edition presents over 600 
of currently available sound films, 
filmstrips, and recordings. 


* * * 

The latest in EBF sound films: 

An important need for more effective 
vocational guidance is met by EB 
Films’ current production of Getting 
a Job and a companion film, Planning 
Your Career. These two subjects re- 
vitalize existing guidance programs or 
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will help initiate such a service for << 
your students. \ 
* * * WN 

Man’s enduring faith is the potent 
| force interpreted in Major Religions \ 
of the World. This sound film is most 
useful in world history and social <« 





studies. i ie al 


Ideal for biology and general science 
is Bacteria with its special cine tech- 
nique that makes this basic subject 


clear and understandable. 
* * * 


Primary teachers will welcome The 
Farmer, latest in EBF “Community 
Helpers” series. 

* 
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* * 
More and better young readers is 
the aim of the new EBF “FILM- 
READER” program. D. C. Heath and 
Row Peterson’s artfully-designed read- 
ers are matched by 24 delightful sound 
films that young learners will view 
with eager anticipation. 
* 


* * 
News of EBF Filmstrips: 
1954 is also Jubilee Year in EB Film- 
strip production with six new series 
containing 36 individual strips already 
released. Have you seen Town Com- 
munity, American Patriots, Science at 
Work? View them now! 


Your EBF representdtive... 


Joseph Dickman 
C. J. Krumm 
=== 
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ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 
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Say you saw it in the Journal. 
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Lighting the 

Creative Spark 
Creativeness is innate. It needs only 
to be sparked. One way is through 


class discussion. When thought is 
stimulated, the student is aroused to 


express himself. The medium he 
selects must encourage, not retard. 


ARTISTA Powder Paint 
is easy to use, convenient, inexpen- 
sive. Colors are brilliant, tend to 
produce bold and original work. 


SEND for free Artista Powder Paint folder to 
Dept. ST3. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 
380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in Wisconsin are 


L. F. Bryngelson, Dist. Mgr. and 
Robert M. Humphrey 











| 





U. W. RESIDENCE HALLS 
POSITIONS OPEN 


Two permanent Assistant Head Resident 
positions will be open at the University 
Residence Halls, beginning in July or 
September, 1954. Head Residents are 
responsible for counselling and advising 
young women. Compensation includes 
salary, living quarters and meals. Ap- 
plicants should be mature individuals 
who enjoy living and working with 
young people. Positions include Teach- 
ers’ Retirement eligibility. For further 
information write 

LEE BURNS, Director of Residence Halls 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
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Say you saw it in the Journal. 


WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Chips Off The Funny Bone 


His Church 


A man had been looking for a good 
church to attend and he happened into 
a small one in which the congregation 
was reading with the minister. They 
were saying: “We have left undone 
those things which we ought to have 
done, and we have done those things 
which we ought not to have done.” 

The man dropped into a seat and 
sighed with relief as he said to him- 
self: “Thank goodness, I’ve found my 
crowd at last.” 


Tooting His Horn 


Tenant: “The people upstairs are 
very annoying. Last Monday they were 
stamping and banging on the floor till 
after midnight.” 

Landlord: “Did they wake you?” 

Tenant: “No, I was playing my 
tuba.” 


No Evidence, Please! 


The woman tourist posed for a snap- 
shot in front of the fallen pillars of 
an ancient temple in Greece. “Don’t get 
the car in the picture,” she warned, “or 
my husband will think I ran into the 
place.” 


Termites? 


A lumber salesman stopping at a 
small-town hotel grabbed the telephone 
and hollered into it, “Are you the con- 
founded desk clerk of this dilapidated 
joint ?” 

The chagrined clerk replied, “Yes, | 
am. What’s eating you?” 

“That,” said the salesman coldly, “is 
what I’d like to know.” 


All For Free 


Hubby: “What are we 
desert tonight, dear?” 

The Mrs.: “Sponge cake, I sponged 
the eggs from Mrs. Brown, the flour 
from Mrs. Smith, and the milk from 
Mrs. Jones.” 


having for 


kK * * 


People may not believe all they hear, 
but unfortunately they can repeat it. 
* * * 

Pitter Patter 

Any man can take a pat on the back 
“Comps” like that are swell! 

But it really takes a right big guy 
To get a dig and not yell. 


20th rennaal 


ESCORTED TOURS 
E OPE countries entirely 
UROPE 13 1 ” $1375 


by motor coach. 68 days. . 





Calif. ¢ Colo. © Yellowstone © Pacific N-W 
E-Canada @ New York @ N-England 
New Orleans ® Mexico @ Hawaii 





VANDERBILT BETTER TOURS 


59 EAST MADISON, CHICAGO 3, DEPT. C 








For Baseball and Tennis 


ALL AMERICAN* 


athletic glasses 


designed for rough 
a 
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*Pat. Pend. 


A. EXTRA STURDY ALL-METAL FRAME 


B. "CUSHION FIT’ SHOCK ABSORBENT RUB- 
BER NOSE PIECE 


C. ENDS COVERED TO PROTECT OTHER PLAYERS 


| D. SAFETY PRESCRIPTION LENSES WITH HIGH 


BASE CURVE 


| E. EXPANSIBLE, ADJUSTABLE "GLASS GARD"’* 


HEADBAND 


¢ Consult your eye doctor for 
further information 


Penson 


OPTICAL COMPANY 


Executive Offices 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








Since 1913 


COMPLETE LABORATORIES 
IN PRINCIPAL UPPER MIDWEST CITIES 


Olson’s Campus Tours present 

the most complete program of per- 

sonally escorted ALL-EXPENSE Tours, 
offering YOU the greatest values in 


European travel. Frequent sailin 
Mar. thru Sept. in QUEEN ELIZABETH 
or MARY. 48 days. Tourist Class, 
only $1295 5 up. DELUXE Cabin Class, 


only $1525 up. Don't delay. Write 
today for folders CS-54. 
1 N. LASALLE $ST., CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


LSON'S or your local 


travel agent. 





EASTERN FIELD TRIP 


1954 Geography Field Course—Wiscon- 
sin State College, Whitewater. Five 
semester hours of credit may be earned. 


July 30-August 24 


Featuring Havana, Cuba, 2 days—Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga, Atlanta, Miami, St. 
Augustine, Charleston, S. C., Williams- 
burg, Va., Washington, D. C., 3 days— 
New York City, 3 days—West Point, 
Hudson River Drive and Niagara Falls. 


If interested please write: 
DR. CHARLES MORPHEW 


Wisconsin State College 
WHITEWATER. WISCONSIN 




















NATIONAL COLLEGE of EDUCATION— | 


offers OUTSTANDING | 
OPPORTUNITIES | 


e It is located on Chicago’s beautiful 
North Shore. Established 1886. 


e It concentrates all its attention on 
preparing teachers for elementary 
schools. 


e It provides a Children’s School on 


campus for observation and study. 


e It offers both Bachelor’s and Mas- 


ter’s Degrees for men and women. 


e It assures graduates a wide choice 
of positions. (Send for catalog today.) 


Summer, Fall, Mid-Year Terms 
K. Richard Johnson, Pres., Room 441C 


NATIONAL COLLEGE of EDUCATION 


Evanston « Illinois 




















































MEXICO 
TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 


A Real Summer Vacation Interlude of 
Study and Travel at a Very Low Cost 


Two 1954 Summer Sessions 


The Travel Session—June 21 to July 14 
Devoted entirely to travel with one of 
the most complete itineraries in the 
history of travel in Mexico. 

The Regular Session—July 22 to Aug. 17 
Study and Travel—Courses: Spanish 
all levels, History of Mexico, Art 
Silversmithing, Native Mexican Dances 
and Songs—4 Hrs. College Credit, 
Field Trips. 

Limited Enrollment—Previous know 
of Spanish not required. 

For further information: 


PROF. J. E. ANGULO, Director 
1514 E. Central Wichita, Kansas 


ledge 











SUMMER STUDY i in the Cool Northland 


170 underg and g 
June ow 17. 
Write: Summer Senden Room 10 


oe “ 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, DULUTH BRANCH | 












on 19-August 21 3 





DULUTH 5, MINNESOTA 


entation Summer School | 


The accredited bilingual summer school spon- | 
sored by the Universidad Autonoma de Gua ala. | 
jara and members of the Stanford University fac- 
ulty will be offered in Guadalajara, hiexico, June 
27—August 7, 1954. Offerings include art, creative 
writing, folklore, geography, history, language 
and literature courses. $225 Covers six-weeks tui- | 
tion, board and room. Write Prof. Juan B. Rael, 
Box K, Stanford University, Calif. | 












an all the money needed for class activi- 
tes by selling Garden Spot Seeds. No in- 
vestment required. Send for trial order 

(200 packets), earn $8.00 profit, Write: | 


NCASTER COUNTY SEED COMPANY, Sta. 108, PARADISE, PA. 


STOP 


books for your 
school or classroom library, you should 
have your FREE classified tist of the | 
Best Books for Boys and Girls, from 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Box W654, School 
Library Dept., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 





Before you buy any 
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“Honest, Miss Brown, we didn’t know 
it was yours!" 
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HELP WANTED: Male counselors in 
summer camp for boys near Hayward, 
Wisconsin, June 22 to August 22. Lou 
Rosenblum, 881 E. Lake Forest Ave., 
Milwaukee 17, Wisconsin. 











WHERE WOULD YOU 
LIKE TO TEACH? 





| IN CALIFORNIA? . . 45 went oF ; 
OREGON? . . . FLORIDA? . ASKA? 
In some beautiful suburb of ST “LOUIS. S 
MILWAUKEE, . . . CHICAGO, DETROIT, 
- « « CLEVELAND, . NEW YORK CITY? 
In big city . . or little town . + or in 
between? 4 public school? . private school? 
. college? . . . university? ‘Get in touch with 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago 4, Illinois 

MEMBER N.A.T.A. 


We are placing teachers at salaries which a 
few years ago would have seemed fantastic. 








TEACHERS! 
Efficient, reliable and 
Personalized service for 
teachers seeking profes- 
sional and financial ad- 
vancement, Under direct 
Albert management for 
three generations. 


Member NATA 
25 E. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


ANATIONAL SERVICE 


ALBERT 


Teachers Agency 
Original Albert—Since 1885 




















CLINTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member N.A.T.A. 35th Year 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 


706 South Fourth Street Clinton, lowa 











TEACHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Colorado Education Association 


Excellent coverage in Colorado 
Professional Service Low Cost 
Enroll Now 


1605 Penn 
DENVER 3, COLORADO 


Dept. 16 














TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson 


Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
All educators know of the great demand for teachers. 
Throughout the year there come into our office excep- 
tional opportunities for teachers, and for all types 
of positions connected with education. 

Our service is nation-wide. 





Yates-Fisher 


EACHERS AGENCY 
PAUL YATES, Manager 


ESTABLISHED IN 1906 
KINDERGARTEN THROUGH UNIVERSITY 
23 E. Jackson Bivd. + Chicago 4, Illinois 

MEMBER NATA 








WASHINGTON 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


Teach in the Beautiful Pacific 
Northwest where opportunities 
are unlimited..Let us send you 
particulars. 


3141 Areade Bldg., Seattle 1, Wash. 











March, 1954 











